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VALUE AND EXISTENCE 


DEWITT H. PARKER 


CCORDING to the major tradition of philosophy, val- 
ue and existence are correlative. We can, perhaps, 
trace the beginning of this tradition to Plato’s state- 

ment that “‘the good may be said to be not only the author of 
knowledge to all things known, but of their being and essence 
as well” (Republic vi. 509). For Aristotle also the final cause, 
which corresponds to the good, is a necessary condition of the 
existence of anything. The same point of view is found among 
the scholastic philosophers—the creators of the background of 
modern philosophy. Borrowing from Aristotle, they drew up 
a list of so-called ‘‘transcendentals,” which were highest predi- 
cates of existence, to wit, ens, unum, verum, res, aliquid, bonum. 

However, almost parallel with this point of view, there ran 
an opposed tradition according to which existence may be 
“value-free’’: among the ancients the line running from 
Leucippus through Democritus and Lucretius, and among the 
moderns the materialists and naturalists. In modern philosophy 
the notion of value-free existence has been associated with a 
subjectivistic theory of the nature of value. It has been 
thought, namely, that if all value is derived from the interests, 
desires, or pleasures of living beings, the remainder of the uni- 
verse becomes value-free. If this were true a sort of counter- 
Copernican revolution would have be®n established: The 
earth, with man on it, would have become again the center of 
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the universe; only, instead of the topographical center, it 
would have become the value center. The consequences for re- 
ligion are of primary importance; for if the new theory is true 
there is nothing, not merely ‘“‘above himself” but even outside 
himself, for man to reverence—hence the modern, all so modern, 
pseudo-religion of humanism. My aim in this paper is to show 
that a subjectivistic theory of the nature of value lends no 
support to the notion of value-free existence; but that, on the 
contrary, an adequate analysis of both the concept of value 
and the concept of existence shows that they are necessarily 
correlative. I shall begin with an analysis of the concept of 
value. 

Philosophers have vainly sought to prove that value is in- 
dependent of what we may call, in an inclusive sense, feeling. 
Three arguments have been presented from time to time to this 
end: the argument from the apparent givenness of value; the 
argument from the apparent imperativeness of value; and final- 
ly the argument from the seeming impossibility of defining 
value. These arguments have all been discussed by writers on 
value, including myself; but I wish to reconsider them for the 
light they may throw on the problem of the relation between 
value and existence. 

First, then, the argument from the apparent givenness of 
value. It is claimed that the savage finds his totem holy in 
exactly the same sense that he finds the totem itself, or that 
the musician finds the melody beautiful in the same way that 
he finds the melody; the one is as much directly given as the 
other. It is admitted that without his feeling of reverence for 
the totem the savage would not find its holiness; or without his 
feeling of the beauty of the melody the musician would not 
find its beauty; but it is asserted that the feeling is merely the 
avenue of approach or organ of apprehension for the value, 
not the value itself, which exists independently. One might claim 
that one could know that a thing was beautiful without feeling, 
as perhaps the unmusical person knows that Bach is beautiful, 
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without enjoyment; but no one, I think, would claim that one 
could find beauty thus. But the weakness of this argument con- 
sists in the fact that what this alleged given value may be apart 
from the feeling of it no one has yet been able to say. And while 
it does not follow that there is no such value because we cannot 
distinguish it from the feeling of it, the burden of proof does 
rest upon those who assert its existence; and it is, to say the 
least, curious that some of us, who have given repeated atten- 
tion to the matter, are unable to find, for example, a beauty 
that is independent of and separate from our feelings. It would 
seem as if a given entity should be discoverable to all observers. 
And, on the other hand, it is easy to see how, if value be, let 
us say, satisfaction, we can find it wherever and whenever we 
take satisfaction in anything given. 

The second argument is derived from the imperativeness of 
value. It is claimed, as already indicated, that we recognize 
or judge—even if we do not find—values independent of our 
feelings, or even in opposition to them. We even judge that we 
ought to feel in certain ways when we do not feel so; and we 
claim for this judgment a universality markedly in contrast, 
it is said, to the individuality and subjectivity of feeling. We 
judge that we ought to like the classic poem or musical composi- 
tion although we do not actually like it, and that everyone 
should like it; that we, including all members of our group, 
should take up arms in the service of our country even when, as 
happened to German-Americans in the late war, we do not 
wish to; or, to illustrate the matter with reference to more 
ordinary affairs, that we should finish a piece of work we had 
agreed to do on time although at the moment we desperately 
wish, perhaps, to relax and amuse ourselves. In the eyes of 
some students this imperativeness of value is the distinctive 
aspect of value, without which there is properly no value at all. 

As I see it, this argument rests on a very simpliste theory of 
human nature. Only surface wishes are recognized, in forget- 
fulness of the existence of wishes beneath wishes, the organiza- 
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tion and stratification of wishes, or what I have called “‘system- 
wishes.” It is easy to show that, in any case cited as an ex- 
ample of an ‘‘ought”’ independent of or opposed to wishes, such 
deeper wishes exist. The man who thinks that he ought to en- 
joy Picasso wishes to have the aesthetic pleasure his friend has 
or to be thought as cultivated as he is; the German-American 
did love his adopted country, after all, or feared prison or ostra- 
cism; at long last we all prefer, underneath, to do our duty 
rather than to do anything else. Conscience is the voice of a 
profounder wish-level in opposition to a superficial wish. It 
is possible even that there is a universal hierarchy of levels of 
wishes into which all persons capable of the wish-material in- 
volved may be educated. The existence of this hierarchy is the 
element of truth in the ‘‘ought” theory of value; indeed the 
term ‘‘ought”’ has no meaning at all except with reference to an 
existing underlying wish-system. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that judgments of value are not seldom efforts to 
create wishes in the minds of other people similar to the wishes 
of one’s own expressed in these judgments; they are not pure 
logical expressions, but persuasive communications as well. 
This dynamic, educative character of judgments of value has 
recently been signalized in a strong article in Mind by C. L. 
Stevenson. The man who says “You ought to do so and so 
whether anybody wishes it or not” forgets the wish of his own 
that he is expressing and the similar wish that he is trying to 
implant in the mind of his auditor. 

The last argument urged for the independence of value on 
feeling—from the indefinability of value—rests on such clear 
misunderstandings of the nature of definition that I do not 
deem it necessary to consider it here. 

To recognize that values are created by wishes or feelings 
is the first step toward an adequate theory of value; the second 
step is to recognize that they do not pertain to the objectives 
or objects of wishes conceived of as external to these wishes, 
but to the experience in which the wishes are appeased. That 
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this step is not always taken by those who accept the theory of 
the dependence of value on desires is due to the same illusory 
objectification of value that persuades some theorists of the 
inherence of value in objects independent of desire—only in- 
stead of being entirely under the illusion of this objectification 
they are halfway under it. The cat enjoys the cream and there- 
fore perhaps ascribes her enjoyment as a value to the cream; 
the man wishes to have a house and therefore perhaps ascribes 
his anticipated joy in possession to the projected house. But it 
is not difficult to see that neither an object like cream nor an 
objective like possessing a house can, in these circumstances, 
have or be the value ascribed to it. Possessing a house when you 
have not one cannot be or “‘have” a value because, forsooth, 
it does not, as such, exist; if it did exist you could not wish for 
it; its sole form of existence is to be precisely the plan or project 
of your wish and can therefore share in the value only as the 
wish is appeased; that is to say, value belongs to the project 
not as abstract project but as project definatory of this wish 
and therefore as included in the same concrete experience in 
which the wish is included. So in the case of the cream con- 
ceived of as an object existing external to the mind of the cat 
that enjoys it: The enjoyment, while it may be ascribed to the 
cream, could hardly exist in the cream—unless the cream be 
transmogrified into the mind of the cat, when eaten; in which 
case, of course, it would no longer be external to the mind of the 
cat. External objects are often necessary conditions for the 
existence of values; they may therefore be valuable; but they 
cannot be the values that are ascribed to them, or have such 
values, in any literal sense. 

And now we are ready to take the last step in our under- 
standing of the nature of value, namely, to see that every con- 
crete experience is itself a value, positive or negative, because 
every experience is essentially a wish, or system of wishes, in 
process of satisfaction or frustration. The appeasement of a 
wish, either through imagination (anticipation) or by means of 
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action, which always involves interaction with the external 
world, is value in the positive sense; and the frustration of 
wishes is value in the negative sense—evil. Values, therefore, 
are not in any sense given to or independent of experience, but 
are created in the course of experience itself. 

But if this be true we seem to be committed to the naturalist’s 
thesis of a value-free ‘“‘remainder’’-world. For we have seem- 
ingly taken values out of the external world and lodged them 
wholly within the self. I desire now to show that this conclusion 
does not follow. 

It does not follow, first, because all that does follow from a 
subjectivistic interpretation of values is that the external world 
does not possess the values which, properly lodged in the self, 
are sometimes, by the process of objectification, lodged in 
nature. For all that has been established, on the other hand, 
nature may possess values of its own. If the foregoing analysis 
of value is correct we have no reason to believe that sunlight 
has the value of comfort that we feel into it; but can we be 
sure that it does not possess, in its own right, value of a differ- 
ent kind? That something of this sort actually is the case is 
recognized by everyone with regard to at least one portion of 
the ‘external’ world—namely, the social world. (It is so often 
forgotten, when we talk of the external world, that the fellow- 
mind belongs to it.) When we feel a girl to be charming, the 
value, charm, is really a satisfaction of our own in her figure 
and behavior, and belongs not in her mind but in our mind; 
yet in her mind lie correlative values: for knowing of the ex- 
istence of the magic, in our mind, there exists in her mind a 
corresponding value of self-confidence and pride. All over the 
social world there exist such correlative values: dominance, sub- 
mission, fear, aggression, protectiveness, trust, love, requited 
love, and the like. If we were to interpret the whole external 
world in terms of that part of it which we know most intimately, 
the social world, there would be no value-free existence, but, 
everywhere, correlative values. 
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To the foregoing argument it will, however, be objected that 
it is based on pure possibilities, not on known actualities; and 
that the objects to which values refer are often, as a matter 
of sheer fact, value-free. Even though existentially lodged in 
the subject, there are values that refer to objects that are not 
themselves values, as the liking of the cream by the cat and the 
charm felt by her admirers for the face and figure of the girl. 
As liked by the cat, cream is just cream, and as felt to be charm- 
ing, a face and a figure are just what they are experienced to 
be, face and figure, nothing less, nothing more. There is a strik- 
ing dualism in the value-situation—on the one hand, value, 
which, as the appeasement of a desire, is an experience; and, 
on the other hand, the objects and objectives of desire, which 
may be of a nature radically different from desire. I myself 
have tried to analyze what I would call a complete value-experi- 
ence into the following components: a wish, say hunger; the 
object of the wish, say bread; the objective of the wish, that 
I shall eat bread; the appeasement of the wish through the 
realization of the objective, which has its two phases: an antici- 
patory phase (imagination) and a “real’’ phase which involves 
interaction with the object. This process is sometimes abbrevi- 
ated, the greatest abbreviation occurring in the musical experi- 
ence, where desire is at once objectless and objectiveless. But 
the normal experience possesses the complexity indicated, and 
so seems to require as necessary conditions objects and ob- 
jectives standing in contrast to the wishes of the subject and, 
as these wishes are directed upon them, having nothing to do 
with any values which we may, arbitrarily, or through mystic 
or poetic license, attribute to them. 

There is, I grant, a valid point in this argument: in the 
value-experience we are not always concerned with other values; 
that is to say, speaking technically, our objects and objectives 
are not always values. Sometimes, of course, they are, as when 
our objective, in the case of love, is to create values in other 
persons, and the object of our satisfaction is the existence of 
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such values. Yet recognizing all this to be true, we must take 
care to determine just what does follow from it. We can best 
come at this by distinguishing the cases where the object of 
interest is immanent within the mind of the interested subject 
and where it is transcendent to the mind. An illustration of the 
former would be the pleasure we take in the sounding arabesque 
of a melody or in the linear symphony of an abstractionist 
painting; it is clear that in these cases we are not interested 
in the vibrations of the air or of the ether that might be sup- 
posed to cause the color or the sound and to exist external to 
the mind, but in the lines and colors that lie within the one 
same mind in which the pleasure also lies. The same would be 
true of the face and figure of the girl that we find charming; 
these are visual shapes lying within the mind of her admirer. 
Now in the case of such objects it is clear that they do not exist 
value-free; for, as elements in the same mind that possesses the 
interests that are appeased through them, they are incorporated 
in the satisfaction. Therefore, from the fact that our concern 
is not with the values that inhere in immanent objects, it does 
not follow that they are value-free. They could be regarded 
as value-free only if it could be supposed that they first exist 
external to and independent of the interest that is taken in 
them, and then subsequently undergo a new phase of existence 
as objects of interest; but as a matter of fact they have no exist- 
ence independent of the mind, being on the contrary merely 
aspects or phases of the single concrete whole of experience that 
contains both them and the interest in them. When, however, 
the object of interest is transcendent the situation is more com- 
plex. When such a transcendent object is another mind we have 
what we have been calling correlative values, but when it is a 
physical object it may seem that we have a clear case of value- 
free existence. It is true that a physical object manifests its 
existence to us through a stream of sensa which have no being 
outside of the mind; yet by the physical object we mean not the 
stream but the source of the stream. That, nevertheless, we 
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have even here no evidence for value-free existence is the next 
and last thing that I wish to prove. The proof demands that 
we enter upon a purely logical discussion of the meaning of 
existence. I wish to prove that we have no meaning, no con- 
ception of value-free existence; that on the contrary the sole 
meaning of existence which we possess includes value. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the limits set for such a paper as this, I can 
offer the merest sketch of the argument. 

From the time when Kant declared that existence is no predi- 
cate, it has become clear that a judgment of existence is in a 
peculiar case. For while when I say ‘‘this is cream”’ I am ascrib- 
ing a predicate to the entity indicated by the subject of the 
sentence, when I say “this exists’ I am not ascribing any 
predicate at all to the subject, despite the fact that the form 
of words and the grammatical subject is the same in both 
sentences. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the sentence, “‘this 
exists,” where this is taken to be a pure demonstrative, pointing 
to something actually discovered, is anything but a tautology 
which, since it cannot help being true, is perhaps no judgment 
at all; for a judgment is by definition either true or false. But 
that the sentence is a tautology is interesting because the reason 
why it is a tautology throws light on the meaning of existence. 
It is a tautology because nothing more is said by “‘this exists” 
than by just “this,” showing that the meaning of existence is 
precisely to be a this—to be concrete, individual, capable of 
being found and pointed at. If now, instead of “this exists,” 
I say “cream exists,” my sentence is not a tautology, for it 
might be false; yet the same meaning of existence appears: 
“cream exists” is equivalent to “the concept cream is exempli- 
fied in a this.” 

Armed with this meaning of the term “existence,’’ we may 
venture to define the realm of existence as the realm of “‘thises” 
or, what comes to the same, the realm of exemplifications of 
first-order concepts. I say first-order concepts because every 
concept of order m is exemplified in a concept of order n—J; 
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hence only a concept of order J is exemplified in something that 
is not itself a concept—namely, in a “‘this.”” Thus the concept, 
sensuous quality, is exemplified in the concept taste; the concept 
taste, in the concept sweet; the concept sweet, in the concept 
sweet of a specific creamy tang; but this last concept is not 
exemplified in another concept, but in a this—for example, in 
this cream of puss’s. 

Let us now apply this concept of existence to the two current 
pictures of the “external world” both of which claim to be 
value-free—the “scientific” picture and the “common-sense” 
picture. The fundamental defect of the scientific picture is that 
it is painted wholly in terms of relational concepts. One might 
express its relation to the external world through the analogy 
of the relation of a landscape painting to a black and white 
copy, which preserves the relations of the elements of the origi- 
nal while abstracting from the colors of the original; but this 
would not serve, because of the high abstractness of the rela- 
tional concepts employed in physics. To get a sufficient analogy 
one would have to reduce the black and white copy of the land- 
scape painting to series of number co-ordinates. It follows that 
the physical picture of the world is really no picture, since it 
employs not first-order concepts but concepts of at least second 
order. The physical description of the world tells us no more 
of its nature than that certain relational concepts apply to it; 
and these concepts are so abstract that elements of very differ- 
ent kinds could fit into them—including Leibnizian monads 
and the personalities of our social world, which do, as a matter 
of fact, fit into them. That the social world does fit into the 
framework of the physical world-picture is a most significant 
truth, which is either forgotten or else misinterpreted in such 
a way as to drag down social existence to the supposedly lower 
plane of physical existence; whereas the sole meaning of this 
truth is that physical categories are of such a character as to 
include personalities within their range of application. And 
from this truth it follows that the so-called scientific picture of 
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the world lends no support to the theory of value-free exist- 
ence. 

The common-sense picture of the “external” world has the 
seeming advantage over the scientific in being genuine; for it 
consists of such apparently first-order concepts as color of a 
determinate shade and saturation; sound of such and such a 
pitch and loudness; stretches of and volumes of determinate 
‘‘spreadoutness”’ and the like. It is indeed in almost all respects 
modeled on the content of given percepts; in its naive form it 
is identical with such percepts; in its more refined and sophisti- 
cated form it is closely similar. If the picture could stand it 
would be a good example of a value-free world; but I wish 
to show now that it cannot stand. It cannot stand for the same 
reason that was urged against it by Berkeley; and although that 
reason may be, perhaps, more clearly and accurately stated 
than he stated it, it has not yet been refuted by alleged Refuta- 
tions of Idealism of British or American provenance. Berkeley’s 
reason came to this, that a world of pure sensuous terms—a 
world that should be, for example, a pure expanse or shape of 
blue, or a pure succession of tones like a melody, or a collection 
of smells or tastes, or, worse than such, a pure neutral expanse 
or shape or duration—is not anything concrete, not really a 
“this,” but itself an abstraction, an abstraction from a concrete 
whole of experience. Even if common sense paints its picture 
in terms of all known primary and secondary qualities together, 
recognizing their interdependence, it is no genuine picture after 
all, for the terms which it employs, being abstractions, are not, 
as first seemed to be the case, first-order concepts, but second- 
order concepts. 

We come then, in the end, to the insight that concrete ex- 
perience is the only “this” that we know of; and no picture 
of the world in any other terms is a genuine picture. ‘‘Star,” 
“table,” “sweet,” “red,” “centimeter,” “second,” and the like 
are not first-order concepts, but ‘Stalin,’ “Hitler,” ‘Musso- 
lini” are. The only world-picture that will stand is in terms of 
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personalities, and that means in terms of societies; for the 
personal apart from the social is nothing. And, it needs not to 
be said, a social world without value is nonsense. Either, there- 
fore, of the external world we have no notion whatever, or any 
interpretation we can put upon it must include the notion of 
value. For us value and existence are inseparable. 

But, it may be objected, does not “science” teach that ex- 
perience itself arose at a definite moment of time on the planet 
earth, and all values with it, into a purely physical world of no 
value? But, I answer, what is meant by planet earth, and what 
is meant by physical world? If there is any truth in the fore- 
going analysis, we either mean nothing at all by these terms, 
or we mean fountains of sensa within the concrete experience 
of some center or centers, or else centers of concrete experience 
in their own right. We do, to be sure, know that our human 
form of existence began at a certain time and in a certain place; 
but we do not know that it arose out of a value-free lower order 
of existence. We deride the pagan notion of Mother Earth as 
a myth, and sometimes the Christian conception of God; but 
in place of this myth we put another—the so-called “scientific” 
picture of the world, a myth which we may not unfairly call 
“the myth of the twentieth century.” 
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MR. KRUTCH AND IDEAL VALUES IN 
LITERATURE 
JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


MONG the most challenging of contemporary writers 
in America is Joseph Wood Krutch, editor, scholar, 
and author of many volumes of literary criticism. Mr. 

Krutch is not content with the vague impressionism of the aver- 
age critic, who proceeds upon no formulated theory of art, and 
whose judgments are deterrmined by an ill-assorted mass of 
sentiment and prejudice. He is, on the contrary, earnestly con- 
cerned to understand the principles on which his judgments are 
based. Again, as compared with the ‘new humanists” like Pro- 
fessor Foerster, he takes more serious account of the actual posi- 
tion of the contemporary mind, and is ready to accept as valid 
the results of scientific thought and the critical spirit of the 
times. He is relatively untainted with the narrowly aesthetic 
view of literary art as something entirely apart from ordinary 
human experience—unaflected by our moral sentiment and our 
other major concerns as human beings—a view that was 
dominant in criticism at the turn of the century but has been 
so thoroughly discredited by the humanist as well as in the 
writings of men like Professor Dewey and Professor I. A. 
Richards. Nor does he fall into Mr. Santayana’s error of sup- 
posing that what the mind once accepted as truth, but has since 
discarded, can still be an effective stimulus to imaginative crea- 
tion. 

There is little evidence, however, that Mr. Krutch has under- 
stood the psychology on which Dewey and Richards base their 
account of the place of art in human behavior. He has not 
grasped the idea of the aesthetic process as an organization, or 
systematization, of natural impulses. He seems to have no ink- 
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ling of the degree to which a man’s impulses are conditioned by 
the fact that he is a creature of society. And his thinking is too 
often vitiated by an inexact and popular way of using philosoph- 
ical terms and concepts and drawing conclusions from them. 

He has, for example, a very confused notion of what is meant 
by materialism. He seems to think that philosophical material- 
ism is a system which altogether denies the validity and im- 
portance in men’s lives of ideal values. He is equally confused 
with regard to the historical materialism popularized by Marx. 
The Marxian theory is, as I understand it, that the attitudes 
and ideal objectives of men are, to a considerable extent, de- 
termined by economic conditions. But Mr. Krutch seems to 
think that Marx meant to do away altogether with ideal objec- 
tives and to substitute purely economic goods. In one of his 
latest books, Was Europe a Success? (1934), he complains of the 
inconsistency of communists who, professing materialism, are 
yet willing to sacrifice their present material well-being for a 
spiritual relationship to their comrades in the future. The book 
in question is, in parts, an impressive critique of orthodox com- 
munism as represented by its more fanatical and undiscrimi- 
nating followers. But it is often weakened by the critic’s own 
want of discrimination or precision in the use of terms. 

The book of Mr. Krutch’s most open to criticism on the 
ground of philosophical confusion is Te Modern Temper. This 
book, published in 1929, is the widest and deepest of all in its 
range, and probably the most influential of his writings. It is of 
great importance because his manner of thinking is so like that 
of the average serious man who has been deeply imbued in 
youth with the notions of traditional religion and popular 
philosophy and who now finds them failing him. Mr. Krutch 
here undertakes to show how ideal values have been undermined 
by the progress of scientific thought. The pathos of the situa- 
tion is that while the author accepts with his mind the findings 
of modern thought, his heart is altogether with the past and 
what he himself regards as its childish faiths. And his whole 
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utterance sounds like the despairing cry of a disillusioned 
romantic. In certain later books, notably in Art as Experience, 
he makes some slight effort to modify certain of the positions 
here taken. But while he succeeds in presenting a subtler and 
sounder theory of art, he does not go far to lighten the picture 
of our general spiritual predicament. And it is still 7e Modern 
Temper which has the most to tell of his essential philosophy of 
life. 

To begin with ethics, Mr. Krutch finds that the historical 
study of morality makes impossible any such science of be- 
havior. Anthropology has shown that good and bad are a mat- 
ter of custom, which varies from tribe to tribe and from age to 
age. There is no absolute right and wrong existing as a reality 
in the fabric of the universe. In metaphysics, he finds that we 
can no longer believe in the purposiveness of the universe, and 
hence he concludes that we cannot believe in the purposes which 
we set up for ourselves—they have no basis in the constitution 
of the world. The science to which men of Huxley’s time looked 
with so much confidence to establish our place in the universe 
has sadly betrayed our hopes. Physics has analyzed matter into 
its minutest components in the atom, and we no longer have 
solid tables to rest our elbows on, or any other objects of the 
sensible world as we were accustomed to conceive them; we 
have nothing left but a dance of electrons in empty spaces. 
Psychological science has analyzed the soul into its component 
elements—sensations, appetencies, etc.—reduced it to a func- 
tion of our nervous system—and we no longer have any souls to 
work with. Without souls we can have no morality or any other 
form of rational life. Love as it was understood by the Vic- 
torians and romantics has been traced to its root in animal 
passion, and nothing is left of the illusion which so long made 
the main subject of European literature. We can no longer pro- 
duce tragedy—the highest form of literary art—because we no 
longer believe in human nobility, in the importance of our be- 
havior and our destinies. 
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All that is left to us civilized beings is the satisfaction we take 
in the contemplation of our own sad wisdom—the proud con- 
frontation of the world, without beliefs and without illusions. 
This is no equipment with which to meet the struggle for ex- 
istence, and we are doubtless doomed to extinction at the hands 
of some barbarous and “materialistic” people like the Russians. 
The utter futility of our cultural and spiritual estate, which has 
been dramatically projected in the poems of T. S. Eliot and in 
the novels of James Joyce, Aldous Huxley, and William Faulk- 
ner, is here set forth in explicit philosophical terms. 

Fortunately, the philosophy is of a popular brand; and it is 
not too difficult for the earnest reader to find a way out from 
each of the dilemmas into which the earnest writer has plunged 
him. 

To say that customs vary from tribe to tribe and age to age 
is not to say that there is no reasonable basis for any custom, 
and that tribal procedure may not reflect valid ideas of good 
and bad. The anthropologist Westermarck considers that cus- 
toms have in the main been utilitarian in origin and have served 
an extremely important function in the survival of our race. 
That is one reason why they have often been good. Wester- 
marck further indicates, in modern times, a continuous process 
of evolution and refinement of moral ideas; and the general up- 
shot of his discussion is to make one feel that good and bad are 
terms that have grown in importance and significance with the 
progress of science and reason. 

Again, as regards the purposefulness of the universe: It was 
very comforting to our grandfathers to feel that their individual 
efforts were in conformity with the designs of nature or of God 
in the conduct of the world. But just because we now perceive 
that nature is a term for summing up what goes on in the world, 
and that it is probably without meaning to speak of nature’s 
aims—we are not thereby prevented from proposing for our- 
selves designs and aims which shall be the objective of our own 
efforts and the purpose of our lives. 
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I will not go into Mr. Krutch’s rather superficial account of 
contemporary physics—based presumably on the popular spec- 
ulations of Eddington, Jeans, and Millikan. As for what psy- 
chology does to the soul, that is a more important matter. But 
Mr. Krutch has evidently yielded to a premature alarm. The 
word soul has always been a term of ambiguous meaning, as- 
sociated with a host of mythological and dubious notions. If 
psychology in our times has got rid of the soul, it has got rid of 
a very doubtful entity, and a notion all too fruitful in confusions 
and false implications. What psychology has not done away 
with is the human personality, or self. It may have shown that 
the self is extremely complex; that it is intimately associated 
with the nervous system and so with the entire body and its 
functions; that it is constituted by a very complicated system 
of reflexes; that in any individual it is integrated by that dis- 
position to habitual action and association that we call memory. 
Above all, psychology has shown that the behavior of the self 
is not arbitrary and indeterminate, but subject to natural causa- 
tion or motivation. And with the relatively simple concept of 
motivation we get as far in a reasonable theory of conduct as 
with the difficult and tricky concept of the will (shadowy 
satellite of a shadowy soul). 

Coming to art, Mr. Krutch laments the decay of tragedy as a 
literary form that has followed on the decay of our faith in the 
nobility of men and the cosmic importance of their fates. Now, 
on this point there are a number of things to say. It is undoubt- 
edly true that modern man has come to see that he is an incident 
to cosmic history and cannot well be regarded as a subject of 
concern to nature. And scientific modern man, more and more 
doubtful about the concept of deity, no longer regards himself 
as a matter of concern to the gods. Which does not at all mean 
that it is not a serious concern to him what sort of life he leads 
on the earth, or the degree to which mankind as a race may 
realize the possibilities of the good life. 

Again, it is clear that the serious literature of the last hun- 
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dred years has been dominantly realistic and critical. Under the 
influence of the objective scientific method, writers have been 
inclined to analyze the motives of human action and to scruti- 
nize very closely the pretensions of individual men and of the 
social order to fineness and nobility. The society which they 
examined was the composite result of certain social and econom- 
ic tendencies, and the ideals embodied in it were often vestiges 
of some obsolete order. The existing order was itself in process 
of rapid change, and the development of a suitable ideology 
could not keep pace with the alterations in social practice and 
conditions. The result was a literature of critical realism, often 
bewildered and discouraged, with no doubt some excess of the 
negative and destructive element. This view may be greatly ex- 
aggerated; and we need only to remind ourselves of writers of 
high ethical seriousness like Tolstoy and Turgenev, or even like 
Balzac, Zola, and Ibsen—to realize that this was not a purely 
nihilistic movement. And in any case, the energies of man are 
limited and have to be canalized. The specific job of that age 
was to look on human nature and society through spectacles as 
little colored as possible, and leave to some future time the task 
of establishing man’s potential nobility. And we must acknowl- 
edge that the realists of the last hundred years have done, on 
the whole, a good and honest job, with—in the main—salutary 
results. 

But it is doubtless true that, to satisfy our ideal nature, we 
men need a more balanced literary diet. And I think we may 
agree that the literature of the future is bound to be more 
elevating, in the sense that more attention will be given to the 
potentialities of men, individually and as a group, for admirable 
conduct and the good life. I do not think, however, that we 
need anticipate, nor crave, a return to the kind of tragedy which 
both Mr. Krutch and Professor Foerster hold up to us as models 
of ethical nobility. A cool examination of the morality cele- 
brated in the tragedies of Sophocles, for example, discovers little 
that can be of help to modern man. To the historical student it 
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would seem that divine morality in Greek tragedy represents 
several stages in the evolution of theology and ethics, and quite 
various ideas, some of them primitive and barbarous, uneasily 
combined in a makeshift system. There is little help in gods who 
cause men to commit heinous crimes, sometimes without their 
own knowledge, and then proceed to visit punishment upon 
their children through many generations. As for the morality of 
men, it is largely made up of prescriptions like the following: to 
refrain from killing one’s father; to perform the proper funeral 
rites for father or brother; and when a father is slain, to avenge 
his death with death. Moral obligation is very nearly confined 
to the persons of one’s own family, and the ethical system in- 
volved makes one think of the Kentucky feudist. 

These Greek tragedies are poems of great dignity, impressive- 
ness, and formal beauty. They are uniformly characterized by 
a serious ethical tone. Above all, they are skilfully constructed, 
as Aristotle has shown, for affecting the emotions of the audi- 
tors, especially the emotions of pity and terror. But it is rather 
late in the day to hold them up to us as models of refined morali- 
ty. For one thing, they emphasize too greatly man’s defeat at 
the hands of supernal powers to be tonic in their moral effect. 

Let us now come back to Mr. Krutch, and to what is, it seems 
to me, the most radical confusion in his thought. This is the 
tacit and overt assumption that ideal values can have no 
existence unless they are regarded as realities existing inde- 
pendent of us in the structure of the universe. But an ideal, we 
remind ourselves, is a mental construction—something held be- 
fore the mind of man as a goal or objective of action—something 
he wants and intends to have. It is neither an abstract meta- 
physical entity; nor is it an accomplished fact in the material 
world like the Straits of Gibraltar or the Chamber of Deputies. 
Yet it may have as great validity as any material fact and be- 
come an effective force in the world of material facts. Science 
does not in any way invalidate or undermine such ideal objec- 
tives except in the case where they are based in illusion. The 
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only thing we need make sure of, so far as science is concerned, 
is that our ideal objectives make good sense, and are such that 
the realization of them is not negated by the laws of nature. 

In certain later volumes Mr. Krutch does make more room 
for ideal values in his literary theory. Great literature, he points 
out, follows the pattern of the human mind, which “persists in 
thinking in terms of aims and ends and perfections.”” But these 
terms, as Mr. Krutch uses them, are somewhat misleading, for 
it is clear from his whole discussion that these aims and ends are 
regarded as merely hypothetical or utopian goods, in the con- 
templation of which we are able to escape from our sense of 
frustration; they are not practical objectives of action but con- 
templative substitutes for reality. His difficulty is still that he 
thinks in Platonic and metaphysical terms rather than in terms 
of psychology and practice. He is still in a half-hearted search 
for absolutes. By means of literary art, he says, man is enabled 
in the midst of flux ‘‘to establish quasi-absolutes which can 
serve his purposes and enable him to live for a time as though 
some things were fixed, changeless, and dependable.” The Vai- 
hinger “‘as if’ is called to the aid of an infirm and discouraged 
Platonism. In Five Masters (1930), Don Quixote is made the 
symbol of this postulative idealism. 

Cervantes drew a picture of the world as it is traversed by man as he 

ought to be: and giving credence to the hard-headed materialists of Italy, 
he reserved his affections for those who are willing to act as though the 
mind and the imagination were the supreme realities. 
The choice of Don Quixote for type of the ideal seems particular- 
ly unfortunate. It suggests that an ideal is necessarily some- 
thing illusory and impracticable instead of being simply the 
goal of desire and action. 

There has never been a time, it seems to me, when there was 
a more hopeful prospect of formulating an adequate system of 
ideal objectives for mankind as a whole. It is true that ours is 
an age of criticism and transition. The current ideals are being 
scrutinized as never before. They are being reformulated so as 
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to give them wider scope or more specific application. In the 
past, the perfection of men has too often been conceived in an 
individualistic way. Too little attention has been given to the 
fact that man is a social being; that it is in relation to his fellows 
that the main ethical values are to be found. Or the moralists 
have been too vague or partial in their notions of what is in- 
volved in this relation of man to his fellows; too little attention 
has been paid, in particular, to the economic and industrial 
aspect of this relation. In Westermarck’s monumental work on 
The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, only four pages 
are devoted to the implications of the present property system 
and the moral protest of thinkers like Marx against the control 
of large aggregations of capita! by individuals or corporations. 
It is not because Westermarck regards this matter as of small 
importance that he devotes so little space to it, but because any 
widespread doubt as to the morality of such a system is of very 
recent development. Mr. Krutch’s despair in regard to the pres- 
ent situation of ethics seems to me quite unjustified in view of 
this paramount new development in our ethical ideas. We live 
in an age when, for the first time in history, there is a world-wide 
disposition to extend our ideal of the good life to include the 
peasant and the industrial worker. It is a queer time to be de- 
spondent over the state of human morality. 

As for our imaginative literature, there are certain signs that 
we are emerging from the period of negative realism. These 
signs I do not find in the sentimental deathbed pacifism of 
Aldous Huxley, in the anemic, charnel-house Platonism of 
Charles Morgan, or in the sight of T. S. Eliot taking refuge in 
the sanctuary. Much more tonic and hopeful are the poetic ven- 
tures of the English poets, Lewis, Auden, and Spender. Still 
more significant, though cruder and less sophisticated, are the 
experiments in what is called proletarian fiction and drama, in 
Russia, England, Italy, and in America. This work is conten- 
tious and partisan, and it is superficially realistic in the sense 
that it handles without gloves matter which the fastidious might 
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turn away from. But it is at the same time idealistic in that it 
features characters who are fighting for ideal ends, often dis- 
playing extremes of courage and devotion. It is not too easy, 
however, to name an American novel of this type which has the 
simplicity, the breadth and intellectual refinement, which are 
the criteria of great literature. In France the situation is better; 
and I shall refer to the work of André Malraux as an illustration 
of what may be hoped for in this movement for restoring posi- 
tive moral values in fiction. What we need is a modern equiva- 
lent for the tragedy whose loss is deplored by critics like Mr. 
Krutch, or at any rate some literary type which may help us to 
think less poorly of humankind. 

Man’s Fate and Days of Wrath are the two most recent of 
Malraux’s novels. The first deals with the abortive revolution 
in Shanghai in 1927; the second with the experiences of a revo- 
lutionary in a Nazi concentration camp. Now, Malraux is heir 
to the finest European tradition of technical skill in the making 
of fiction. He is, moreover, no sentimental romancer. His work 
is realistic in the broader sense of the word. But he is not a 
realist in the narrower historical sense. That is, he does not 
make a specialty of showing human beings under the domina- 
tion of mean and petty compulsions. He is well aware of the 
horrid twists that human character may take on under horrid 
conditions. But what concerns him more than this is the poten- 
tiality there is in man for noble thought and noble action. The 
oriental quietism of the French professor, Gisors, the romantic 
idealism of the Japanese painter, give elevation to many pages 
of Man’s Fate. But the center of the picture is given to Gisors’ 
son, who is obliged to work out his ideal of human dignity in 
action and in death. ‘“‘Man’s fate” is a somewhat inadequate 
translation of “la condition humaine’—literally, the human 
condition, or man’s estate. In China man’s estate is intoler- 
able—especially for the peasants and industrial workers whose 
slavish and abject condition makes impossible any approach to 
human dignity. And the intellectual Gisors is unable to find any 
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peace and satisfaction in life save in the effort to revolutionize 
the industrial order that keeps men slaves. At the moment of 
death in prison, what supports him is the sense of having at- 
tained the sole dignity of spirit possible in the circumstances 
and also the sentiment of brotherhood shared with his fellow- 
prisoners and with all men of like mind with himself throughout 
the world. 

Malraux I mention because he is one of the most intelligent, 
skilful, and artistic of modern writers, and I put him forward as 
typical of a development which may go far to restore literary art 





to its position of importance in our imaginative life. The sub- 
ject matter of his work is elevated enough to suit the demands of 
the most intransigent idealist. It is a perfect answer to Mr. 
Krutch. It shows that purposefulness and morality need not be 
metaphysical entities existing independently in the structure of 
the universe; they are still ideals operating in the mind of man 
and capable of being objectified in the world of actualities. It 
reminds us that greatness did not die with Agamemnon; that 
humane letters did not die with Sophocles and Shakespeare. It 
is an assurance that modern materialist philosophy has not de- 
stroyed the possibility of ideal behavior in life or ideal themes 
in books. 
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DREISER, AN INCONSISTENT MECHANIST 


ELISEO VIVAS 


I 
HAS become the fashion among the youngest intellec- 
tuals to dismiss Dreiser in a lofty and condescending 
manner. The man, we are informed, is essentially con- 
fused. Hence he is not worth reading. He is passé. All the more 
so since, lacking style, he cannot even be superficially enjoyed. 
Of course if style is defined in terms of cadence and euphony, in 
terms of choice of the impeccable image and the inevitable word, 
Dreiser has no style. But if style is more than this, then he 
cannot be denied style. For he has architectonic genius. In his 
lumbering, slow, painful, clumsy way he builds up a story. And 
when the story is built, the manner fits the matter even to 
clichés and all. Again, there is no doubt that in an important 
sense Dreiser is a confused man. But to dismiss him without 
further qualification is to ignore his depth and his range. 
Dreiser’s philosophy may be naive, as his critics have so often 
pointed out, but it should not be forgotten that naive is a very 
relative term. In comparison with the views of professional phi- 
losophers his ideas are no doubt unacceptable. But they are not 
foolish or unworthy of consideration. They were held, and not 
in an essentially different form, by some of the best minds of the 
last half of the nineteenth century; and essentially in the very 
form in which he holds them, they are still held by some thinkers 
whom we can not easily dismiss. But even if we could be sure 
that these ideas deserve no consideration whatever as system- 
atic philosophy, it cannot be denied that their essential insight, 
that life has no transcending meaning that we can discover, is 
still valid and held by the very best of our modern minds. In 
any case, whether naive or not, Dreiser’s philosophy is still of 
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high importance, for if he is not a philosopher he is certainly a 
novelist. As a novelist we can ignore him, but we cannot dis- 
miss him. He has a deep sense of the dramatic movement of 
human life and a knowledge of its dark urges and baffled quali- 
ty. He also has a wide range of vision and a deep sense of the 
relation of man to the cosmos. He is not only an American nov- 
elist but a universal novelist in a very literal sense of the word. 
The mystery of the universe, the puzzle of destiny, haunts him; 
and he, more than any of his contemporaries, has responded to 
the need to relate the haunting sense of puzzlement and mystery 
to the human drama. No other American novelist of his genera- 
tion has so persistently endeavored to look at men under the 
form of eternity. It is then the surest sign of immaturity and 
naiveté to dismiss Dreiser on the counts of being naive and lack- 
ing style. His prose is indeed fussy, his language a string of 
clichés; his thought is indeed naive in many respects. But his 
prose is the man; his architectonic is superb; and his vision is 
turned towards horizons the existence of which novelists seldom 
suspect. But if all these claims can be asserted consistently the 
need arises to explain how a man guided by a naive and unac- 
ceptable philosophy can be said to occupy the position he does— 
can be said to have the depth of insight he possesses. 


II 


Early in his youth Dreiser read and accepted the then popular 
materialistic mechanism. The picture of the world which 
Dreiser gained from his youthful reading must have been 
grasped by him with a deep sense of relief. He hated for deep 
personal reasons anything remotely allied with religion. Mech- 
anism had the sanction of science. And the theory of evolu- 
tion, with its emphasis on the ruthlessness of the struggle for 
survival, was merely an extension on a larger scale of what he 
himself had observed in Indiana, in Chicago, and in New York. 
He was untrained in the ways of rigorous analysis; and the ma- 
terialism he accepted on affective rather than logical grounds 
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was reduced by him to the notion of “‘chemisms,” a word which 
has no doubt on him a strong and subtle emotive power. 
Through ‘“‘chemism” he thinks he explains adequately all phe- 
nomena, organic no less than inorganic. Life is chemism, per- 
sonality is chemism, the emotions are chemisms. There can 
really be no difference between the urge of the lower animals, 
human sex desire, and any sentiment that we have agreed to 
call higher. The animal in the darkness of the forest, Casanova, 
Dante, and Petrarch, as well as the Marquis de Sade or an 
Indiana young couple on a swing under an apple tree—they are 
all examples of chemism, and are fundamentally but the same 
thing. On his conception of chemism Dreiser grounds an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy. He tells us, not in these terms but to 
the same effect, that society is a mechanical addition of atomic 
individuals, each an independent package of force, each a self- 
contained monad, each determined somehow by chemic forces, 
each pushing or yielding, as it comes into contact with forces 
larger or smaller than its own. Thus society is but an additive 
compounding of mechanical forces, dynamically seeking a har- 
mony which is constantly disrupted by the addition of new 
forces or by the disappearance of old ones. The individuals who 
additively make up society have each their own urges and their 
own strength. One seeks power, one peace, one the realization 
of an artist, the other security. Each encounters obstacles 
which baffle him or meets with helping currents which aid him 
toward his goal. The strong ones forge ahead, and the weak 
ones submit and are the tools of their betters. This is Darwin- 
ism at its starkest. When powerful individuals like Cowper- 
wood appear, they disrupt the previously struck balance. The 
giants who have already arrived, and whose power is threatened 
by the appearance of a new one, gang up against the newcomer, 
use the pigmies for their purposes, the conflict quickens, and at 
the end, whatever the result, a new balance is struck. 

In such a pitiless Darwinian world, where might is ultimate 
lord, he tells us that it is not morality but the appearance of it 
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that counts. The hearty acceptance of ethical principles puts a 
handicap on the individual in the struggle. But pretense is a 
useful and invaluable aid. Society is a masked ball—that 
beauty, dancing so gaily with that man, is an old woman, has 
false teeth, suffers from arteriosclerosis, and has a bad breath in 
the morning; and the gallant leading her may be a beggar, or 
a horse thief, or a rat catcher, or a clever rogue, so cleverly dis- 
guised that he can deceive even himself. There you can see a 
great idealist preaching democracy and the supreme worth of 
each human personality; everybody wonders at his kindness 
and admires his gentleness. But we are all easily deceived. He 
is really a small man with a mean soul; he preaches equality 
because he hates and fears excellence; and he is a mirror of kind- 
ness because he achieves through it the sense of power which 
big-souled men achieve directly and frankly. He hates selfish- 
ness, because it interferes with his own selfishness; and hates 
self-assertion, because he can not tolerate his claims being 
crossed. He hates men who are arrogant, and loves modest men. 
But if we only look we can see he is himself the very essence of 
arrogance. And so with the others. Society is a masked ball. 
But there is one crime for which there is no forgiveness, no ab- 
solution—no man must appear in public without a mask. And 
a crime still greater, no man must ever tear a mask from another 
and leave him uncovered. 

But this is not the whole picture, for Dreiser tells us that 
human society is made up of a number of subsocieties arranged 
hierarchically in terms of power and wealth, and in each one of 
these subdivisions the same pattern repeats itself. Within each 
group there are honors to be gained, privileges to be conquered, 
and relative ease and security to be enjoyed. And in each one, 
low or high, these are come by in the same way—through cun- 
ning, pitilessness, and luck. 

In such a pitiless Darwinian world what can morality really 
mean? Morality is a technique of control, a means of keeping in 
check those men whose powerful and strong drives would wreck 
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the balance struck by the group; it is in short a conspiracy of 
some of the masters and the slaves to keep the parvenu from 
running amuck. But of course truly strong men disregard the 
mythical sanctions which may deceive the weak but cannot 
deceive them. And for that reason no moral code ever fits the 
facts. One of his characters, obviously speaking for Dresier him- 
self—for he has expressed the same idea in the first person—was 
“always thinking in his private conscience that life was some- 
how bigger and subtler, and darker than any given theory or 
order of living.”” And for this reason, “‘life is to be learned from 
life, and the professional moralist is at best but the manu- 
facturer of shoddy wares.’ These wares, shoddy and gratuitous 
for the strong, have another purpose—they are the sole con- 
solation of the weak and the oppressed. And they may even 
have an aesthetic value, like the ephemeral rainbows one often 
catches sight of on the spray over an angry wave; but, like them, 
though they may be beautiful, they are utterly ineffective for 
controlling the danger of the sea. 

In such a world, what meaning can life have? None of course. 
In a world which is the product of blind forces, in a world of 
chemic determinations and mechanical resolutions, how can one 
expect that life have meaning? 

Privately his mind was a maelstrom of contradictions and doubts, 
feelings and emotions. Always of a philosophic turn of mind, this peculiar 
faculty of reasoning deeply and feeling emotionally were now turned upon 
himself and his own condition and, as in all such cases where we peer too 
closely into the subtleties of creation, confusion was the result .. . . the 
world knew nothing. Neither in religion, philosophy nor science was there 
any answer to the riddle of existence. Above and below the little scintil- 
lating plane of man’s thought was—what? Beyond the optic strength of 
the greatest telescope—far out upon the dim horizon of space—were 
clouds of stars. What were they doing out there? Who governed them? 
When were their sidereal motions calculated? He figured life as a grim 
dark mystery, a sad semi-conscious activity turning aimlessly in the dark. 
No one knew anything. God knew nothing—least of all himself. Malev- 
olence, life living on death, plain violence—these were the chief char- 
acteristics of existence. If one failed in strength in any way, if life were not 
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kind in its bestowal of gifts, if one were not born to fortune’s pampering 
care—the rest was misery. In the days of his strength and prosperity the 
spectacle of existence had been sad enough: in the hours of threatened 
delay and defeat it seemed terrible... . . (In the end, what one has, is 
death.) The abyss of death! When he looked into that after all of life and 
hope, how it shocked him, how it hurt! Here was life and happiness and 
love in health-—there was death and nothingness—aeons and aeons of 
nothingness. . 


His own life, a life of arduous labor and the most scrupulous 
artistic sincerity, has no more meaning than that of anyone else. 
And this is what he says of it in the Bookman, September, 1928, 
in a statement of his beliefs: 

I can make no comment on my work or my life that holds either interest 
or import for me. Nor can I imagine any explanation or interpretation of 
any life, my own included, that would be either true—or important, if 
true. Life is to me too much a welter and play of inscrutable forces to per- 
mit, in my case at least, any significant comment. One may paint for one’s 
own entertainment, and that of others—perhaps. As I see him the utterly 
infinitesimal individual weaves among the mysteries a floss-like and 
wholly meaningless course—if course it be. In short I catch no meaning 
from all I have seen, and pass quite as I came, confused and dismayed. 


III 


In its most important details this is the picture of man and 
the universe which Dreiser seems to believe he has discovered in 
his experiences and expressed in his novels. But fortunately for 
his greatness as a novelist, his explicit intellectual vision of the 
world is not point by point congruous with his vision as a 
novelist. And the philosophy which he has given us in essays 
and intercalated in the form of editorial comments in the move- 
ment of his dramas is not always true to the record. For there is 
more to his own concrete dramatic picture of men and society 
than he finds room for in his mechanistic philosophy. And if we 
miss this more, we miss, I am afraid, what is truly significant in 
Dreiser. His mechanism is indeed inadequate, but his dramatic 
vision of the world is fully ripe and mature. His characters are 
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alive and real, moving and acting and brooding with all the urge 
and hesitation, passion and fear, doubts and contradictions, of 
fully real human beings. Few contemporary novelists have built 
up characters as solid, as three dimensional, as fully bodied, as 
Dreiser. And the reason why he has succeeded where others 
have failed is that in spite of his mechanism, few novelists re- 
spond to human beings as sensitively as he does. He admires or 
pities all kinds of men—the forceful money-makers; the weak 
ones who are born to fail and suffer; the brilliant women who 
walk in and conquer; the respectable men and the disreputable 
ones; the masters and the slaves; the happy ones and the victims 
of meaningless forces who are condemned to live a life of pain, 
frustration, and denial. 

Dreiser not only responds to human beings in a very imme- 
diate and sympathetic manner, but what is more important, he 
understands them. And his understanding goes far beyond the 
chemisms through which he thinks he explains them. For what 
does it mean to understand a man? Does it not mean to dis- 
cover some order, some underlying direction, some permanent 
tendency by reference to which we as observers are able to 
organize what we know of him, and to decide what is important 
or relevant and what is not? And this is the reason why we read 
Dreiser and read him with profit, because in spite of his chem- 
isms, and in spite of his poor taste in words and phrases, in spite 
of his fuzzy prose, and his addiction to unimportant realistic 
detail—which is never really as unimportant as we in our im- 
patience think it is—we discover in his books insights about 
human beings we did not have before. 

But what is most important of all, his dramatic picture of 
society and of morality do not corroborate the theories which 
he has put forth, and which have caused such violent reaction 
from conservative critics. His picture of men is not a picture of 
the hard atomic entities which his individualistic mechanism 
tells him they are. Nor does he really see society as a mere col- 
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lection of atomic individuals. His characters are often a-social 
forces, working for ends destructive of the social equilibrium. 
But never completely so. Nor is society a mechanical addition 
of forces. Cowperwood, his reckless Robber Baron, is propelled 
by a strong will directed to the conquest of power and reckless 
of the claims of society in its search for satisfaction. But even 
Cowperwood is not utterly destructive, and his genius, in the 
pursuit of its own arbitrary ends, has a constructive side to it in 
quite an objective social sense. Nor is that will utterly arbi- 
trary, nor is he utterly free and a-moral. Less so is Kalvin, a 
powerful but respectable and conservative business man, and 
Wittla, the genius. We need not go any farther. The person- 
alities and characters of his big men as well as of his small are 
socially determined, and this in turn means really that it is 
society that furnishes the shark-man with the precise mold 
through which his power expresses itself and sets the limits to 
how far that will shall express itself unchallenged. We do not 
need to read this into his picture of society; it is there for us to 
see. Some of his Titans may even be utterly devoid, as he 
thinks, of ordinary human ties; this is never entirely the case, 
but grant it. Still in any case these Titans are what they are 
only in terms of the forces that shaped them, and thus it is that 
only in the society in which they were reared could they find the 
necessary outward resistance in terms of which their will can 
express itself. Grant this, and one has to grant that the ties one 
has with society are integral and internal and the relations that 
exist not external to the individuals which make up society. 
Thus from his own picture he could have seen that society is an 
organic pattern and as such makes the individual possible as 
the individual makes it possible. Morality then is not a club 
with which the individual is struck down and kept in line. It is, 
properly conceived, the molds in which the activities of indi- 
viduals express themselves. There can be no matter without 
form, no activity without style. And the morality of any society 
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is but the style or manner in which the individuals which are 
organic parts of it act. 

Thus conceived, morality is larger than the codes through 
which men say they rule their actions, and life larger than any 
of its codes and rules, as Dreiser claims. But it cannot be larger 
than the forms and manners in which it expresses itself. ‘Life 
is larger than morality,” only if morality is a set of rules, a code, 
which is fixed once for all and is too rigid to give way. And of 
course the moralist’s wares are then shoddy wares. But it is 
coextensive with living if it is conceived as the manner life finds 
in which to express itself and through which it channels its 
forces. The mechanistic, atomistic conception of society and the 
belief that the individual is prior to it in both a logical and ex- 
istential sense make this notion of morality incomprehensible. 
But a more acceptable conception of society would urge as part 
of it the dependences, the interconnections, and the often deep 
bonds which underly many of the stresses under normal circum- 
stances, and even under abnormal ones. Even in overt conflict 
interdependences exist and rules of behavior obtain. Men never 
can live in utter and complete chaos. There are laws of war as 
well as of peace. Men simply have to trust others and depend 
on them mutually; nor are we free, even the least sentimental 
of us, from loyalties and sympathies and deep-rooted interests. 
Factors such as these, bonds, ties, forces, deep interconnections, 
are always found. And they make up society as much as the 
will of the strong and the yielding of the weak. And they do so 
as much in Dreiser’s pictures as they do in actuality. 

Why does he not see this? The phenomenon is common. It is 
simply a failure to readjust theory to facts. Dreiser does not 
find the moral code in which he was brought up by a narrow and 
intense father anywhere operative in the world into which, ill 
equipped but sensitive, he was thrust. But emotionally he has 
never ceased to demand that morality be what he was taught 
it was—a rigid code, where idealism is always unmistakably 
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good, and selfishness distinctly an unalloyed evil. His char- 
acters are capable of pity and courage and idealism as often as 
of ruthlessness and strength and indifference to their fellows. 
But a man’s idealism must needs adjust itself to other forces, is 
but a need among many, and needs be intelligent and enlight- 
ened; nor is there guaranty that it will be even then uncondi- 
tionally successful. 

Essentially the same considerations apply to Dreiser’s dis- 
covery that life has no meaning. Nowhere in the cold ranges of 
the sky and in the wonders of submicroscopic space can we find 
a direction, a purpose, to guide us and give our activity an as- 
surance of transcending significance. Hence his perplexity, his 
sense of futility, his monotonous refrain regarding the vanity of 
effort in such a sorry world. But would he think that life was 
without meaning if it were not for the fact that though he is a 
mechanist, he insists nevertheless on a transcendent meaning? 
His characters and his own life never lacked drive, never lacked 
purpose, never lacked meaning. One of his characters finds the 
meaning to his activity in success, another finds it in power, 
another in love, and one in dedication to a Benevolent Deity. 
Dreiser himself, an artist, finds it in the sincere and uncompro- 
mising expression of his vision of life. What meaning can it have 
besides that? Obviously what has happened to Dreiser is that 
he never outgrew his childhood training, and though intellec- 
tually he knows better, emotionally he still hankers for trans- 
cendent support. He knows, that is, that the universe is a pur- 
poseless affair, but he never learned a lesson Spinoza might have 
taught him, namely that it couldn’t but be, since purpose and 
therefore value, are relative human affairs. What are they then? 
Where do they spring from? From within, of course, from drives 
and wants and needs. Given an organism which has urges and 
seeks their satisfaction in a social environment, and value and 
purpose appear, at the level of intelligence, in terms of plans, 
directions, and campaigns. 
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Dreiser is a bigger and more faithful artist than his philoso- 
phy permits him to be. As editor, he is always telling us that 
the picture he paints is meaningless. But within his novels his 
men and women always find life has a driving significance which 
overpowers them. Sometimes the meaning it has is sinister; 
sometimes pathetic; sometimes tragic. But meaning it always 
has. And if life’s meaning is sometimes sad or tragic, in Dreiser 
we find, in his enormous pity and in his sympathy, a vision of 
life not altogether impossible to realize in which some at least 
of the darkness he records could be eliminated. 
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"s THE ANTI-ARISTOTELIANISM OF GAETANO MOSCA 
r AND ITS FATE 

of RENZO SERENO 

st 


HE political theories of Gaetano Mosca," formulated between 

forty and fifty years ago, have lived long and traveled far but 

have failed to bring their author adequate recognition. In the 
works of Professor Mosca it is possible to find the original form which 
was given to the theories now known as the theory of the “élite,” of the 
“ruling group,” of the ‘‘organized minority,” of the “political class.” 

Gaetano Mosca graduated from law school after an unusually brilliant 
career as a student in public law. He first turned to a criticism of the 
classification of the forms of government which until then (1886) followed 
the Aristoteliin classification or the classification of Montesquieu. The 
works of Saint Simon, Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and many others, 
though critical of the classification, failed to offer any new methods of 
classification. 

Mosca’s conclusion was that government, which, according to Aristotle, 
can be of the one, of the few, or of the many, is always of the few. In the 
Teorica dei governi,? Mosca states that the real government of peoples 
belongs neither to one nor to everyone. It is the creature of an organized 
minority which imposes itself by ethical force over sheer numerical force. 
The minority is organized because it is a minority, while the majority, 
just because it is the majority, has no chance of organization. 

This governing minority presents a different composition in different 
times and in different places. A first criterion for study or for classification 

* Born in Palermo, 1858; Dr. Ut. Jur. University of Palermo, 1880; dozent of consti- 
tutional law, 1882; professor of constitutional law, University of Turin; professor of 
history of political theories, University of Rome, 1924-33. Revisore, chamber of depu- 
ties, 1887-96; deputy, Conservative, 1908-19; undersecretary of colonies, 1914-16; 
senator of the kingdom since 1919. Bibliography: Sulla Teorica dei governi e governo 
parlamentare (‘‘Studistoricie sociali’’ [Torino, 1884]); Elementi di scienza politica (Roma, 
1896); Il Principio aristocratico e il democratico nel passato e nell’avvenire (Universita’ di 
Torino, 1902); Elementi di scienza politica, with a second part added (Torino, 1923); 
Lezioni di storia delle istituzioni e dottrine politiche (Roma, 1932; 2d ed., Bari, 1937). 

2 Passim. We have tried to employ as much as possible Senator Mosca’s own words. 
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of governments, in opposition to the Aristotelian constitutional classifica- 
tion, can be derived from the differential characters of the various types 
of political classes. The variations of the qualities of the members of the 
political class can supply a second criterion to analyze, if not to classify, 
the governments. 

Various and different are the ways in which the “political class”’ is 
recruited. The political history of mankind in every time and in every 
civilization can thus be considered from two standpoints: (1) the degree 
of co-ordination (interrelationship) of the various political classes, the 
quantity of resources at their command and their collective action, and 
(2) the variation of the elements which compose the political class. 

The political formula is a third element which has importance in this 
system, although it is a less important criterion of analysis than the two 
mentioned above. The political class does not merely admit that it holds 
the political power because its members are the persons most able to 
handle it in a given moment and in a given culture but finds the justifica- 
tion of its power in a formula which the author calls a “political formula”’ 
(a juridical justification of power). This formula, however, does not con- 
stitute a wilful fraud, since it answers to a need of human nature to be- 
lieve, to obey an abstract principle more than an individual man. 

The entire subject of Elementi di scienza politica,3 his second and major 
work, is treated in a more definite, realistic way. There is a visible and 
constant effort, for the most part successful, to give the matter a scientific 
treatment. His approach, in its elements, is exclusively scientific, that is, 
methodical. Though trying to follow the model of the physicomathemati- 
cal sciences, Mosca acknowledges the impossibility of strictly following the 
mathematical logic through postulate, or nondemonstrable truth, simple 
theorem, or truth demonstrated on a basis of postulates, and complex 
theorem, or truth demonstrated on the basis of other theorems. Mosca, 
moreover, anticipates the illusions and delusions which characteristically 
follow every effort to apply the procedures of the physical sciences to 
social phenomena. 

Once more there is the reaffirmation that among the tendencies and 
constant facts in political organisms there is the existence of two groups 
of persons—the governing and the governed. The “leader” and the 
“‘mass,”’ no matter what the appearance, are fictitious terms because the 
leader cannot act alone and without a co-ordinated group, and the mass, 
when it overthrows one political class, has already prepared another 
within itself (chap. ii). 

Once more there is the reaffirmation of the principle of the political 


3 Passim (cf. n. 2). 
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formula. The political class endeavors to give a moral and legal basis 
to its power, deriving it from doctrines and beliefs generally acknowl- 
edged. The political formula is the ethical and juridical basis on which 
in all societies the power of the political class rests. The philosophers of 
law, among which we can count Gaetano Mosca, generally refer to it as 
the principle of sovereignty. 

The social circulation is also considered in this treatise. Mosca dis- 
cusses both the circulation and the degeneration of the political class. 
He takes into account the tendency of the rulers to monopolize the po- 
litical power, the attempt to transmit it by heredity, and the rise of new 
forces. This, of course, produces a continuous change between the po- 
litical class and some fraction of the other. The political classes decay 
when they are unable to exercise those activities through which they 
attained their goal or when these activities lose meaning in relation to 
the political power. 

Mosca derived from Taine the idea of the loss of virility of the political 
classes, or the diffusion of humanitarian ideas which make the class un- 
able to take care of itself and of the larger group under its influence. 

Mosca was probably the first to formulate the theory of political class 
as we know it today. It is true that the phenomenon was observed by 
many other writers before. With some the idea of the minority was 
vague or defined only partially; others sketched the idea but, though con- 
sidering the phenomenon with exactitude, failed to give it the necessary 
importance. 

Among the more recent writers who undertook a study of the problem 
we can easily mention Lorenz von Stein, Saint Simon, Comte, Marx, 
Ammon, Gumplowicz, Loria, and Pollock. Mosca, however, was the first 
to put the doctrine of political class in direct relation with constitutional 
law and, as a consequence, to find the bond between the principle of 
sovereignty and political reality. He endeavored, successfully, to explain 
the “why” of the constitutions juristically, though not on a juridical 
basis, emphasizing the idea that constitutional law is a practice which is 
a part of other practices and not a practice which includes other practices. 

Mosca was also first in handling the problem from a scientific stand- 
point. The first chapter of Elementi not only gives a fair and clear view 
of the order followed but establishes the principles which were to guide 
his work. And on the same basis, on the same methodological pattern 
in which he conducted his work, he is able to criticize and to evaluate 
similar doctrines which preceded his own. 

As Mosca himself has stated, the doctrine of the political class can 
be found elsewhere than in his book. Baudin and Machiavelli both stated 
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the principle. Aristotle himself made a distinction between aristocracy 
and eugenism, that is, nobility: yap etyévera éotivy apnrn Kai mXodros 
apxaitos.4 An exhaustive analysis of the forerunners of the theory of the 
political class has been made by Rodolfo de Mattei.’ However, the theory 
of the political class, which has been stated by Mosca in definite terms, 
today is not connected with his work or his name. It happened that 
other men and other terms came to be known, and the very definition of 
the theory has been attributed to others. 

But the theory which is known today as the theory of the élite is 
nothing more than the theory of Mosca with some of its elements empha- 
sized, some of its points amplified, and with its fundamental name 
changed. Its author is not Mosca. He is Vilfredo Pareto. 

The relationship between Mosca’s and Pareto’s work has been ac- 
knowledged by Pareto himself in his early years of sociological research. 
But when its relation to Mosca’s Elementi began to be too clear and ob- 
vious, Pareto, ignoring Mosca’s plea for honesty,° erased Mosca’s name 
even from his footnotes.’ 

To establish the right of Mosca to the priority of the discovery, it is 
enough to list the most important books of both the authors.’ Mosca 
a second time called Pareto’s attention to his wilful silence, and a second 

4 Politica viii. i. 7. 

s “‘Embrioni ed anticipazioni della teoria della classe politica,’”’ Rivista internazionale 
di filosofia del diritto (Roma), Marzo-Aprile, 1932, pp. 235-44. 

6 Mosca, ‘‘Piccola polemica,”’ in Riforma sociale (Torino), XVII (1907), 329-31; 
Il principio aristocratico, etc. 

7Vilfredo Pareto, Manuel d’économie politique (Paris, 1909), par. 97, chap. vii: La 
Population. The note on Mosca (n. 3 of the corresponding locus of the original edition, 
Manuale d’economia politica con una introduzione alla scienza sociale [Milano, 1906]) is 
suppressed. Cf. Alfonso de Pietri-Tonelli, ‘‘Mosca e Pareto,’’ Rivista internazionale di 
scienze sociali, VI, Fasc. IV (July, 1935), 481. 

8 (1) Mosca, Sulla teorica dei governi e governo parlamentare (‘‘Studi storici e sociali,” 
[Torino, 1884]). (2) Mosca, Elementi di scienza politica (Roma, 1896). (3) Pareto, Cours 
d’économie politique, Vols. I and II (Lausanne, 1896 and 1897). (4) Mosca, ‘‘I] Pro- 
gramma dei liberali in materia di politica ecclesiastica,’’ Giornale degli ecomisti (1897). 
(5) Pareto,‘‘Un’Applicazione di teorie sociologiche,”’ Rivista italiana di sociologia, (1900). 
(6) Pareto, Les Systémes socialistes (Paris, 1902). (7) Mosca, // Principio aristocratico e 
il democratico nel passato e nell’avvenire (Torino: Regia Universita’, 1902-3). (8) 
Pareto, Manuale d’economia politica con una introduzione alla scienza sociale (Milano, 
1906). (g) Mosca, ‘‘Piccola polemica,’’ Riforma sociale, XVII (1907), 329-31. (10) 
Pareto, Manuel d’économie politique (Paris, 1909). (11) Pareto, Trattato di sociologia 
generale (2 vols.; Firenze, 1916; 2d ed., 3 vols. and Introduction; Firenze, 1923). (12) 
Mosca, Elementi di scienza politica (Torino, 1923). (13) Mosca, Teorica dei governi e 
governo parlamentare (2d ed.; Milano, 1925). (14) Mosca, Lezioni di storia delle istitu- 
ztoni e dottrine politiche (Roma, 1932; 2d ed.; Bari, 1937). 
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time Pareto kept silent. The publication of the Trattato di sociologia gen- 
erale brought into the open the question of the origin of the theory. But 
we will not revive a polemic which started in 1903 and which has con- 
tinued until recent years.? 

The interesting question is why Mosca is today known only to some 
patient scholars; why his work has not yet been published in English; 
why, in spite of the many voices which insist upon his right to a wider 
and more illustrious reputation, he is known only by name; and why 
Pareto, whose principal sociological theories are not original, is today 
identified with the so-called theory of the élites. 

The reputation of Pareto as a sociologist can be explained simply. 
When Pareto began to be interested in sociological problems, he was al- 
ready famous as an economist. The Systémes socialistes appeared at a 
moment when in Italy as well as in France attention was being given to 
everything in which such words as “socialism,” “materialism,” and 
“materialistic dialectic” appeared.'? All the thought which appeared in 
the Trattato di sociologia had already appeared in the Systémes socialistes, 
but the approach was different. The moment and the previous reputation 
of the author were the two most important factors in this first success. 

When the 7rattato appeared (1916), Pareto was considered the fore- 
most Italian economist and one of the foremost Italian scholars; the fact 
that he was teaching in a center as cosmopolitan as Lausanne and the 
current use of French in his publications made him the most famous 
Italian scholar abroad. The appearance of the 7rattato was an event, if 
only because of its imposing size and the reputation of the author, with- 
out regard to the intrinsic value of the work. 

In the Trattato Pareto said very little which had not appeared implic- 
itly in the Systémes. But the Trattato does have the unquestioned merit, 
as Professor Bittermann points out," of attempting to maintain the level 
of pure science. In Mosca’s Elementi we have already admired the same 
attitude, carried through the work with less pompous language and with 
commendable limitations. Pareto’s experimentalism, which is considered 
his most important quality, is not original. It is not even more scientific 
than Mosca’s, but it seems both more scientific and more original in a 
hurried reading because of the impressiveness of the mathematical sym- 

9L. Einaudi, ‘“‘Dove si discorre di Pareto, di Mosca, e anche di De Vitti,” Riforma 
sociale, XLV (November—December, 1934), 707-11; de Pietri-Tonelli, op. cit. 

© B. Croce, Storia d’Italia dal 1871 al 1915 (Bari, 1928), pp. 153-71; G. Volpe, 
L’Italia in cammino, l’ultimo cinquantennio (Milano, 1931), pp. 73, 101, 121. 

"Henry J. Bittermann, ‘‘Pareto’s Sociology,”’ Philosophical Review, XLV (May, 
1936), 303-13. 
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bols, the intriguing obscurity of the text, and the striving for precise and 
original terminology (which, as we shall see, proved abortive). Further- 
more, Pareto had at his command a much greater amount of scientific 
data. Mosca was probably the first (certainly the first in Italy) to or- 
ganize his political thought in a system and, on the basis of systematic 
assumption, to criticize other authors. However, the material on which 
he based his research was fragmentary and incompletely scientific. In 
1890 the most important publications on the historical periods of most 
interest to political scientists (e.g., the French Revolution) were still in 
the making and were not yet at the disposal of the social scientists. 
Further, all the ethnological and anthropological material which Mosca 
used was only tentatively systematized and quite often is only materiel 
de voyage. In other words, Pareto could take full advantage of all the 
results of the scientific movement of which Mosca was one of the pro- 
moters. 

In the United States, Pareto’s reputation as a sociologist has been 
inversely proportional to the direct knowledge of his work."* He began 
to be known among social scientists as the originator of the theory of 
the élites. It goes without saying that direct knowledge of the T,rattato 
was reserved to an extremely small number of people even in the field 
of sociology because of the formidable size of the work. Its reading, even 
in the very excellent French translation, proved difficult and long. 

In 1934 Pareto was finally presented to the English-speaking public. 
The reviews, of course, agreed generally that little of his thought was 
original. What Pareto thought was already known through different 
channels, since ideas travel faster than twenty-dollar books. What new 
ideas Pareto brought out proved to be as fragile as they were brilliant.’ 

The interest of America in Pareto is due to several factors, only one 
of which is the lack of direct knowledge. Pareto was linked ideologically 
with the current political events in Italy, and naturally the interest 
aroused by the events was projected on the man. 

Pareto’s theory can be linked to the current political Italian ideology 
not only because there is a definite bond between the theory of the élites 
and that of the stato partito but also because the lack of fundamental 
precision in both theories makes the linking extremely easy. The personal 
relationship between the professor and the leader of the new order, who 
claimed to be his student and follower, had already been emphasized." 

1 Journal of Social Philosophy, 1, No. 1 (October, 1935), 36-89. 

13 Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York, 1937), pp. 190-201. 


™ Margherita Sarfatti, The Life of Benito Mussolini (New York, 1925), pp. 101-2; 
Yvon de Begnac, Vita di Benito Mussolini, Part I: Alla scuola della rivoluzione antica 
(Milano, 1936), pp. 288-89. 
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The success of Pareto is, we think, the success of his skilfully or luckily 
chosen word “élite.” Mosca, to indicate those who get the most of what 
there is to get, used the expression classe politica. In the light of Mosca’s 
endeavors, the expression can be called satisfactory, though, being limi- 
ted, it must often be used as a conventional term. Pareto’s conventional 
term, “élite,” has met with better fortune and has carried with it the 
reputation of the author.'s 

The diffusion of Mosca’s theory was additionally hampered by the fact 
that his thought was considered negative and critical. The theory of the 
political class was born as a criticism of the Aristotelian classification of 
government and took organic shape as a critical analysis of the democratic 
myth. Mosca’s criticism of democracy was the first to be complete and 
scientific, since it links socialism with democracy and considers Marxian 
determinism a corollary of Rousseau’s ideas on the origin of human in- 
equality."® 


1s When Pareto first used the word ‘“‘élite,” it already had a meaning and a history. 
In the Dictionnaire de Trévous (1771) ‘‘élite’’ means ‘‘Ce qu’il y a de meilleur dans 
chaque espéce de chose de marchandise ce qui mérite le plus d’étre choisi; delectus 
flos. ... Ce terme a passé de la boutique des marchands 4 d’autres usages ... (troupes 
d’élite, l’élite de la noblesse).’’ According to Littré (Dictionnaire de la langue francaise 
[1889]), ‘élite’ is ‘‘ce qu’il y a d’élu, de choisi, de distingué. Synonimous: élite, fleur, 
ces deux mots expriment ce qu’il y a de meilleur entre plusieurs individus ou plusieurs 
objets de la méme espéce. ... Mais il retiennent toujours |’idée de brillant, de l’éclat, de 
la beauté; et élite comporte toujours l’idée d’élection.’’ The standard of the current 
language, the Dictionnaire de l’ Academie francaise, gives: ‘‘ce qu’il y a de meilleur, de 
plus digne d’étre choisi.”’ 

The word ‘élite’? has a meaning which can, more or less, fit Pareto’s ideas of the 
political class, but as a broader term it must be modified with a number of explanations 
and used as a conventional term—more or less as a symbol. The foregoing definitions 
carry a definite meaning of polymorphic superiority that the word ‘‘élite’’ as used today 
by social scientists has clearly lost. Certainly no one today would use the word ‘‘élite”’ 
for scientific purposes with all the meaning that the definition of the word has in current 
and historical French. i 

In English, ‘‘élite,”’ besides the meaning of ‘‘high society,’”’ has a meaning which can 
be changed time after time, and which can be modified fairly easily, since the word is 
little used except by social scientists; the word which is currently used had a scholarly 
origin and therefore has a scholarly meaning often deteriorated but never changed. It 
is interesting to observe that the expressions used to indicate the group which is called 
‘élite’? have often given rise to problems in terminology. Mosca himself has rather 
awkwardly used the expression ‘‘aristocracy”’ in contraposition to ‘‘democracy.’’ In 
current language ‘‘aristocracy”’ is identified with ‘‘nobility,’”’ and the Aristotelian 
meaning is only accessory. As a matter of fact, such identity is expressed unintentional- 
ly by Roberto Michels (Corso di sociologia politica [Milano: Istituto editoriale scientifico, 
1927]) and intentionally by many others, de Bonald, de Maistre, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
and, in more recent times, Leon Daudet, Charles Maurras, and Charles Benoist. 


6 Elementi di scienza politica (2d ed.), p. 277; Lesioni di storia, etc. (1st ed.), p. 226. 
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At the time Mosca was writing the Teorica dei governi, attacks on 
democracy were not a novelty. It had been a long time since the refrain 
“C’est la faute 4 Voltaire” had become popular, and Taine, to point out 
one among many, had expounded critical ideas on the French Revolu- 
tion, as had also Tocqueville in a less formal manner. In Italy, criticism 
of democracy was dé l’ordre du jour, but Mosca’s attitude was the first 
to be broad and general. 

A general disappointment was felt following the achievement of na- 
tional unity (1870), and the new state did not seem to bear out the prom- 
ise of the Risorgimento. In 1876 when the Historic Right (Destra Storica) 
fell, and the left wing of the parliament established itself in power, every- 
thing which was not in keeping with the ideals of the Risorgimento was 
laid at the door of the government and institutions.'? This wave of criti- 
cism, though violent, was vague and unspecific;'* it was not a criticism 
of the institutions themselves but of their functioning. The general idea 
was that democracy was good but its results were not and that the in- 
stitutions were good but inadequate to the contemporary Italian situa- 
tion." 

Mosca’s attack, on the other hand, was against the very essence of 
democracy. His criticism was not aimed at the condition of democracy 
in Italy, nor was it concerned with the confusion in parliament. His 
primary interest was a theoretical one, and he criticized democracy not 
only in its practical, governmental aspects but also in its theoretical 
origin, in Rousseau and in Morelly.?° 

He himself was rather skeptical of the practical application of his 
theory, and indeed he thought that any application was to be considered 
cum grano salis. His ideas on reform were mild and did not go beyond 
those of the liberal political writers of his time.”* 

The sociological part of Mosca’s theory, which appears today to be the 
fundamental part, was ignored, since he was (and in Italy still is) con- 
sidered primarily a foe of democracy. His position of realistic liberalism 
has often been misinterpreted and often ignored.”? The sociological corol- 


17 Ruggero Bonghi, Come cadde la Destra a cura di Francesco Piccolo (Milano, 1927). 

18 De Mattei, J] Problema della democrazia dopo l’unita’ (Roma: Istituto Fascista di 
Cultura, 1934). 

19 Croce, op. cit., pp. 27-73; Volpe, op. cit., pp. 53-92; G. A. Borgese, Goliath (New 
York, 1937), pp. 71-86. 

2° Teorica dei governi, passim; Elementi di scienza politica (2d ed.), chap. x. 

t Croce, op. cit., p. 103; Mosca, Elementi di sciensa politica (2d ed.), chap. x. 


2 De Pietri-Tonelli, op. cit., p. 487. 
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laries of his theory, as we have seen, followed other trends and other men’s 
fortunes.?3 

This antidemocratic reputation explains at once the rapid spread of 
Mosca’s theories in Germany and the tardiness of their appearance in 
the Anglo-Saxon world. If in Italy the theory of the political class was 
underrated in comparison with the importance given the criticism to 
democracy, in America, where even criticism of democracy was scant and 
purely academic, Mosca had no chance at all. It is interesting to note 
that sharper critics of democracy, e.g., Ostrogorski, were more fortunate 
in establishing reputations in America because their criticism was not 
aimed at the ideals of democracy but at the American or English institu- 
tions. Ostrogorski observed that between democracy as it was theoreti- 
cally conceived and democracy as it was practiced in the United States 
there was little similarity. 

In the second part of the second edition of the Elementi, Mosca still 
maintained his position, though his political career had reached an end. 
He finds himself in a changed world and in a completely new Italy. Mosca, 
unlike Pareto, does not agree with the new order of things even though 
the new order seems, at least superficially, to have grown out of his own 
thought. Mosca’s ideas on the reformation of the parliamentary system, 
moribund in Italy, remain unchanged. Mosca does not believe in democ- 
racy but believes in its institutions and in its practices. This last position 
served to dim his reputation even in his own country.”4 

Another of Mosca’s negative qualities was his early pessimism. Croce 
writes: 

One man alone, perhaps, and this was Mosca, had a fruitful idea when, as a 
result of his meditations upon the course of history, he directed attention away 
from legal forms to political realities, from constitutional systems and parlia- 
mentary methods to the ruling or political classes. Yet he too had little aptitude 
for philosophical profundities and in the first exposition of his theory he showed 
himself pessimistic and bitter in his judgments. In any case, neither his genuine 
love of truth, nor the necessity under which he felt himself of evolving a theory 
which could give light and guidance, nor his theory itself, which was adequate to 
his purpose and capable of elaboration, expansion and enrichment, had any in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries.’ 


We have seen the rebuff of Mosca’s attitude of antidemocracy by the 
general approval of democracy. In a similar manner, Mosca’s pessimism, 


23 On the current Italian theories of the élites see G. Levi della Vida ‘‘La Teoria della 
circolazione delle aristocrazie del Pareto e la teoria del ricambio sociale del Gini,”’ 
Genus, II, Nos. 1-2 (June, 1936), pp. 83-136. 


24 De Pietri-Tonelli, op. cit., pp. 485 and 487. 25 Op. cit., p. 141. 
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outside Italy, clashed with a general feeling of optimism. His attitudes 
were out of keeping with his times. If the rise of socialism in the latter 
part of the last century seemed to indicate a general distrust of the 
functioning of democracy, it also indicated faith and hope in the destiny 
of mankind.” 

Among the more liberal writers a general feeling of optimism was one 
of the characteristics of what is commonly called the golden age of liberal- 
ism.?7 Mosca found himself in the ungrateful role of Cassandra. His theo- 
ry, doubly negative in its elements of antidemocracy and pessimism, was 
bound to meet with coldness and lack of interest in foreign countries. 

Mosca’s ideas of reform are little known but are of little importance, 
since they were not shared by the society in which he was politically 
active. He believes that political scientists need not be reformers but 
should be the ones to prepare the ground for reform. The physical scien- 
tists have shown us that it is scientific research which brings technical 
advances and not mere search for new technical devices in themselves. 
Where a practical end alone was sought, neither was the end reached nor 
science advanced. Time has already justified Mosca’s thinking, since it 
is now clear that the efforts of the so-called specialists in their attempt at 
immediate reform have neither brought better government nor advanced 
scientific knowledge of politics. 

Mosca’s pessimism therefore is really not all-embracing pessimism, even 
though it seemed so forty years ago. It is a faith in science, without faith 
in the immediate adoption of scientific foundlings. Mosca thinks that a 
deeper and more systematic knowledge of social as well as individual 
psychology will be a means to improve government. He holds this thought 
after a considerable amount of exact but thankless prediction in the po- 
litical world.?* Still, his ultimate faith is deemed inferior to the agnosti- 
cism of Pareto.” 

The theory of the political class, then, is the theory of Gaetano Mosca. 
Mosca himself has said that it is difficult today to find a completely new 
idea. But certainly any principle, even if casually come upon by others, 
belongs to the one who not only found but enunciated it, and who con- 
sciously directed his best and most fruitful efforts to its fullest develop- 
ment. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
% Paul Morand, 1900 (Paris, 1930), last chapter. 
27 Croce, Storia d’Europa nel secolo xlx (Bari, 1932), pp. 267-323. 
28 Elementi di scienza politica (2d ed.), chap. x, passim. 
29 De Pietri-Tonelli, op. cit., pp. 485 and 487. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN DENMARK 
SVEND RANULF 


HE best method of defining the status of the social sciences 

in a given country seems to be (1) a survey of the provisions 

made for research in, and the teaching of, these sciences and (2) 
a survey of the role played in the life of the nation by men and women 
trained in the said sciences. The surveys which it is possible to offer in 
the present pages with regard to Denmark are, however, not so well 
established as might be desired. It is possible, of course, to give a sum- 
mary description of the pertinent institutions. But statistical evidence 
as to their actual working is sometimes entirely lacking, and in other 
cases the available statistics are rather inadequate for our purpose be- 
cause they have been prepared with different problems in view. Further- 
more, if this article is not to be too dull and insignificant, it is necessary 
to attempt a surmise in regard to certain matters which have not until 
now been made the subject of scientific investigation in Denmark, such 
as the average efficiency of the academic training offered in the universi- 
ties and the appreciation of the social sciences by public opinion. A 
methodical study of these subjects would call for an organized collabora- 
tion of a number of investigators, and the presentation of the results 
would presumably fill a book. Failing this, there is left only the method 
of hearsay sociology, supplemented by the personal experience of the 
writer. The reports of hearsay sociology can lay claim only to a certain 
umited reliability, and what the writer considers to be his personal ex- 
perience may be falsified by his bias. In neither case is it possible to 
trace all statements back to exactly dated and localized observations, as 
a strict method would oblige a sociological inquirer to do in all instances. 
But, so long as nothing better is available, it may perhaps be presumed 
that the experience of trying for ten years to work as a sociologist in 
Denmark will have conferred on the writer some knowledge of the facili- 
ties offered for such work and of the appreciation accorded to it, which is 
important enough to be put on record here.’ 

The constitution of the University of Copenhagen is such as to offer 
the best imaginable guaranties against political interference with the 
scientific and teaching activities of the university. The professors and 

* Thanks are due to a number of institutions and individuals in Denmark for in- 
formation about the subject matter of the present article and especially to Professors 
Frithi of Brandt, Frants Dahl, and Johs. Pedersen, of the University of Copenhagen, 
for reading the manuscript and offering valuable comment upon it. The writer is alone 
responsible for the views advanced and for any error which may have been committed. 
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another class of teachers called ‘‘docents” are appointed for life, with an 
automatically rising Salary and with a right of pension. The difference 
between the two classes is mainly one of pay, a professor’s salary being 
about 10,000 kroner a year and that of a docent about two-thirds of the 
sum mentioned. It is not infrequent for men at the age of thirty to be 
appointed to a full professorship if a vacancy occurs within the limits of 
their competency. Professors are nominated in accordance with certain 
rules laid down by royal ordinance. The qualifications of the applicants 
for a vacant chair are considered by a committee of three experts ap- 
pointed by the faculty in question. If the report of the committee is 
unanimous and is accepted by a majority of the faculty, or if a report of 
the majority of the committee is accepted by two-thirds of the faculty, 
the matter is settled. Otherwise, recourse may be had to a competition 
which consists in some public lectures delivered by the candidates, and 
generally also of a major treatise on a subject selected by the jury. The 
jury consists of the dean and three or four other members of the faculty, 
together with two or three experts outside the faculty. The latter may be 
foreigners, and one or more faculty members may likewise be replaced 
by foreign scholars. The jury reports not to the faculty but directly to 
the Ministry of Education. The candidate presented by the faculty, or, 
in case of competition, by the jury, is always appointed by the minister, 
although it would not be illegal for the latter to override the nomination. 
Likewise, there is no case on record of a professor being dismissed from 
his post, and it would no doubt be felt as a major scandal if it occurred. 

The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. Since 1928 there 
is also a university in Aarhus, which now comprises 14 professors and 
4 docents, as against 95 professors and 12 docents in Copenhagen. While 
the University of Copenhagen is financed entirely by the government, the 
University of Aarhus is financed partly by the government, partly by the 
municipality of Aarhus, and partly by private means. In consequence of 
this, there exists in Aarhus, superimposed upon the faculties, a board of 
trustees representing the municipality of Aarhus and the private patrons 
of the university. Otherwise, the constitution of the University of Aarhus 
is in the main copied from that of the University of Copenhagen. 

Next to the universities, the most important scientific institution in 
Denmark is the Carlsberg Foundation. It was created in 1876 by the 
brewer J. C. Jacobsen, who is now the owner of the Carlsberg Breweries. 
It is able to provide sums for the promotion of science which have in 
some years exceeded two million kroner, and which are now generally 
somewhat above one million kroner a year. The board of directors of the 
Foundation is elected by the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
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the sciences eligible for support are also those represented in the Academy, 
which means that theology, law, and economics are excluded. The 
amounts granted by the Foundation were, at least for a long period, al- 
most equally distributed between natural sciences and Geisteswissen- 
schaften. The Foundation will give personal grants-in-aid to individual 
scholars, traveling stipends, and subsidies for the publishing of scientific 
works whose publication is generally impossible in Denmark unless the 
publisher is paid for it. Furthermore, the cost of paid assistance in re- 
search work may be covered by the Foundation, and large sums may be 
devoted to such major undertakings as, for example, archeological excava- 
tions. 

In 1919, the Rask-Orsted Foundation was created by the Danish gov- 
ernment, with a capital fund of five million kroner, for the purpose of 
promoting international scientific collaboration. The Foundation invites 
foreign scholars to lecture in Denmark, pays for the translation of books 
by Danish scholars which are to be published in a foreign language, etc. 

Since 1927 there exists in Copenhagen a research institute of economics 
and history, under the directorship of the university teachers in the dis- 
ciplines mentioned and a few scholars outside the university. The insti- 
tute is financed partly by the Rockefeller Foundation and partly by the 
Danish foundations. 

So far, the conditions for scientific work might seem to be very favor- 
able in Denmark. But the situation is not, on closer inspection, so satis- 
factory as it superficially appears. 

The recruitment of university teachers is not adequately provided for. 
A young scholar may, by means of university stipends, be able to devote 
most of his time to science until about the age of thirty, but, if then no 
vacancy occurs in his field, he will have to look out for something else 
to do. The grants he may obtain from the Carlsberg Foundation will 
never be large enough to support him. If he is so fortunate as to secure 
a position in an archive, a library, or a museum, he will have some leisure 
left for scientific work on a not too ambitious scale. But the necessity 
of spending most of his time in the age from thirty to forty on uncongenial 
tasks will be likely to cripple the entire lifework of any genuine scholar. 
A natural result of the situation is that it is often, especially when a chair 
becomes vacant unexpectedly, difficult to find a candidate qualified for 
the post. 

In the University of Copenhagen the distribution of chairs between 
the various branches of science depends largely on historical grounds. 
There is in the philosophical faculty quite a number of chairs in disciplines 
(such as Sanskrit, Iranic philology, Slavonic philology, etc.) in which there 
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are almost no students, so that the incumbents may and must devote 
their whole time and energy to purely scientific pursuits. This, of course, 
is in itself to be welcomed, and utilitarian criticism is to be deprecated, 
since its only probable result would simply be the suppression of the chairs 
in question. Recent Danish governments seem to have no other policy 
in university questions than to oppose all additions to the staff of the 
faculties, and in this situation the university can do nothing better than 
to meet all proposals for a reduction with an equally stubborn opposi- 
tion. But the consequence is that professors in disciplines where the num- 
ber of students is large are overburdened, and that it has hitherto been 
impossible for such new disciplines as sociology and political science to 
obtain representation in the University of Copenhagen. In 1938 a chair 
of sociology is to be created in the University of Aarhus. 

The most disastrous effect of the government’s indifference to the needs 
of science has until now been the failure to raise the appropriation of 
funds for the purchase of books by the scientific libraries, in spite of the 
fact that the Danish currency has since 1931 been devaluated by more 
than 50 per cent. The entire amount of which the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen can dispose to cover the whole fields of theology, law, econom- 
ics, and the humanities is now as before only 52,500 kroner a year (less 
than $12,000 at the present rate of exchange). This, of course, means 
that Danish scholars are to a large extent cut off from knowledge of new 
developments in research and scholarship abroad. 

It is a rather widespread impression among those interested in the 
matter that the number of people who have acquired a real intellectual 
training as a result of their studies in the university is constantly declin- 
ing. That this is so might perhaps be proved definitely by a study of 
certain objective indices. The statistics of publishers would probably 
show that it is increasingly difficult to sell books appealing only to a 
public with highly developed intellectual interests. A survey of the stage 
plays for which it is possible to find an audience in Copenhagen would 
probably show a marked decline of the literary taste during the last 
thirty years. Likewise, it could probably be shown that articles by uni- 
versity professors and other prominent intellectuals are now printed by 
the daily press in Copenhagen more rarely than in former years. But 
these researches have not been carried out, and what can be offered here 
is only a subjective estimate of their probable results. 

Supposing that such an intellectual decline has actually taken place, 
one reason for it might perhaps be found in the quality of the teaching 
offered by the university, which seems more and more likely to make 
demands only on the memory of the students and not on their intelli- 
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gence. This tendency is especially pronounced in the study of law, where 
most of the the actual teaching is done by private tutors and not by 
the professors. The tutors will endeavor, in advance of the final examina- 
tions, to acquaint the students with all the particular questions which 
have ever been asked by the professors in previous examinations and to 
instruct them in detail as to the proper reply to each question. The re- 
sult is that a considerable number of examination papers often present 
a surprising literal coincidence, owing to the fact that the candidates 
have simply reproduced, as a lesson learned by heart, the replies prepared 
for them by the tutors. In a recent examination it was decided, as an 
attempt to break away from this system, that the candidates should be 
required to treat in writing of a question well within the scope of their 
curriculum, but never asked before in exactly this way, and consequently 
not especially digested for them by the tutors. The result was that about 
one-half of the candidates could think of nothing better than to repro- 
duce the lesson prepared for them as a reply to that one of the traditional 
questions which appeared to present the greatest resemblance to the un- 
foreseen problem before them.’ It is hardly conceivable that such a thing 
could happen in the philosophical faculty, but still, there too, it seems 
that there is a growing tendency to value more the possession of a large 
amount of positive knowledge than a thorough training in the use of 
scientific methods. 

It is possible that these tendencies on the part of the university are 
due in the last resort to a disproportion between the number of teachers 
and the number of students in the most overcrowded disciplines. There 
are 10 professors of law and 1 docent, as against 1,419 students. Under 
the philosophical faculty there are: in Scandinavian languages 4 pro- 
fessors and 414 students; in German 2 professors and 335 students; in 
English 2 professors, 1 docent, and 315 students; in French 2 professors 
and 213 students; in history 3 professors and 264 students. (Most of the 
students under the faculty are studying two or three disciplines simul- 
taneously.) 

However that may be, it does not seem that the limited scope given 
to genuine scientific interests is much resented by the students. On the 
contrary, professors frequently complain that most students will refuse 
to devote any time or energy to subjects felt to be interesting in them- 
selves but unlikely to produce a return in terms of examination marks. 
The students are generally poor; it is essential for them to secure a liveli- 


2 The fact is reported by Professor Viggo Bentzon in Festskrift in Anledning af 
tohundrede Aars Dagen for Indférelsen af Juridisk Eksamen ved Koébenhavns Univer- 
sitet (Copenhagen, 1936), pp. 441 f. 
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hood as soon as possible; and they cannot afford the luxury of indulging 
in purely intellectual interests which will be of no avail to them in their 
practical career. Only in the theological faculty are the students said 
not to care very much about examination marks, but this is because the 
vestries, who are influential in the appointment of parsons, are known to 
attach very little importance to this aspect of their qualifications. But 
if the vestries are not interested in theology, they appear to be all the 
more concerned about the amount of voluntary practical church work 
done by an applicant for a parsonage, and so, after all, the theological 
students cannot any more than the students in other faculties feel free 
to use their time as they like. The gist of the matter is in all cases that, 
in later life, the students cannot expect evidence of scientific pursuits on 
their part to be appreciated by the authorities who are to control their 
practical careers. This will be decisive for the attitude of the majority 
of students, though, of course, there are always exceptions. Thus it would 
seem that the decline of intellectual culture in Denmark may be traced 
back ultimately to an unappreciative attitude on the part of administra- 
tive and political authorities. 

Some years ago it was proposed by the University of Copenhagen, as 
a means of encouraging scientific interests in the academic world at large, 
that any public official who acquired a Doctor’s degree should be secured 
certain definite advantages in his career, but the proposal was not adopted 
by the government. It is sometimes urged that, even as it is, a secondary- 
school teacher who is Doctor of philosophy will, other things being equal, 
have a better chance than an ordinary colleague of being promoted to a 
rectorate. In fact, in the state secondary schools, 2 out of a total of 34 
rectors and 16 out of a total of 457 teachers are Doctors, which means 
that the percentage of Doctors among the rectors is 5.9 and among the 
teachers 3.5. Whatever may be the significance of these statistics, they 
are not enough to make students feel that scientific efforts on their part 
will be sufficiently repaid. 

The students completing the high-school training preparatory to en- 
trance into the universities in 1932 are, in a table published by the Danish 
Statistical Office, classified with regard to their social origin as follows: 
parents with academic or equivalent training, 27.9 per cent; big business, 
13.8 per cent; small business, 14.7 per cent; primary-school teachers, 10.2 
per cent; higher customs and railroad officers, 4.4 per cent; public and 
private functionaries, 17.1 per cent; farmers, 5.2 per cent; working-class 
parents, 4.3 per cent. The origins of the remaining 2.4 per cent are not 
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specified.3 For all but the two classes first mentioned, comprising to- 
gether 41.5 per cent of the students, a successful academic career must, 
to a greater or less extent, mean a rise in the social scale. According to a 
study made by Miss Alsing and Professor Nybglle for the years 1913-24, 
of the students who matriculated in the University of Copenhagen only 
about 50 per cent completed their studies and passed a final examination. 
But it does not appear that the percentage of students who complete 
their studies is noticeably higher among children of upper-class parents 
than among children of lower-class parents.‘ 

The total number of students in the University of Copenhagen in the 
present year (1937) is 5,383. Of these, 484 are studying theology, 1,419 
are studying law, 292 are studying economics, 61 are studying insurance 
matters, and g61 are studying under the faculty of philosophy. In the 
University of Aarhus there are 4o1 students. Of these, 47 are studying 
law, 44 are studying economics, and 120 are studying under the humanis- 
tic faculty. In 1935, the total population of the country was 3,703,349. 

The faculty of theology has for its purpose the training of clergy for 
the Lutheran state church. As compared with the movement connected 
with the name of Harnack and known as “‘liberal theology” in Germany, 
the theological faculty in Copenhagen has always been rather orthodox, 
except perhaps in the field of Old Testament studies. In spite of this 
orthodoxy, the theological training is not valued very highly by many 
laymen in the church because it is suspected that any contact with 
scientific method will taint the faith of the students. Some years ago a 
law was passed to permit, under exceptional circumstances, the accession 
to the pulpit of persons without academic training, but the overwhelming 
majority of the clergy are still men who have passed through the theologi- 
cal faculty. In 1933 there were 2,289 candidati theologiae in Denmark. In 
1935 there were 1,585 Lutheran clergymen in the country. The census 
report of 1930 indicates the average income of a clergyman to be 6,190 
kroner, while the average income for all taxpayers was stated to be 
1,840 kroner. 

The main purpose of the philosophical faculty in Copenhagen and of 
the humanistic faculty in Aarhus is the training of teachers in languages 
and in history for the secondary schools. (Teachers in the natural sciences 
and in mathematics are trained in the faculty of natural sciences.) The 

3 Bérneskolen i Aarene 1927-1031, udgivet af det Statistiske Departement (‘‘Statistiske 
Meddelelser,” 4. Rekke, ’94 Bind, I. Haefte [Copenhagen, 1934]), p. 97. 

41. Alsing og H. Cl. Nybglle, ‘‘Studenterne 1913-24,” Festskrift til Harald Wester- 
gaard (Copenhagen, 1933), pp. 36 and 44 f. 
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teachers trained by the universities have a privilege but not a monopoly 
of teaching in the Gymnasia (i.e., the higher grades of the secondary 
schools, with pupils normally between fifteen and eighteen years), where- 
as they are practically excluded from the primary schools. The “middle 
schools” (with pupils from eleven to fifteen years, preparatory to the 
entrance into the Gymnasia, but also to practical careers requiring some 
knowledge of foreign languages and of other subjects outside the cur- 
riculum of the primary schools) are a disputed field between teachers 
with and without university training. The latter are likely to wield the 
stronger political influence, and just now (February, 1937) legislation is 
pending to exclude teachers with university training from a number of 
those posts in the middle schools for which they have hitherto been 
eligible. Primary-school teachers are trained in normal schools called 
“seminars.” About one-third of the teachers in these seminars are at the 
present time men or women with academic training. 

In 1931, 60 per cent of all male teachers and 54 per cent of all female 
teachers in Denmark had seminar training, while 29 per cent of the male 
teachers and 5 per cent of the female teachers had university training. 
In the state secondary schools (comprising Gymnasia and middle schools) 
80 per cent of the male teachers and 25 per cent of the female teachers 
had university training. In all secondary schools of the type mentioned 
(state, municipal, and private) 75 per cent of the male teachers and 17 
per cent of the female teachers had university training.’ The total num- 
ber of teachers in the state secondary schools was 534 men and 161 
women, and in all the secondary schools together 874 men and 428 women. 
Among the male teachers with university training there were, in the state 
schools, 332 candidati magisterii, 55 candidati theologiae, and 42 candi- 
dates from other faculties or from the Polytechnical High School. In all 
the schools together there were 494 candidati magisterii, gg candidati 
theologiae, and 62 candidates from other faculties. The corresponding 
figures for female teachers are lacking in the publication quoted.® It has 
been impossible to ascertain the total number of candidates from the 
faculties of philosophy and of natural science. The significance of legisla- 
tive measures to exclude candidati magisterii from teaching in certain 
middle schools can be correctly grasped only in view of the fact that un- 
employment exists among the said candidates. 

In the census report of 1930, secondary-school teachers are classed 
together with all teachers in higher institutions of learning, and the aver- 
age income of the class thus constituted is stated to be 5,820 kroner, 
while the average income of a primary-school teacher is 4,160 kroner. 


S Bérneskolen i Aarene 1927-31, elc., pp. toof. 6 Jbid., pp. 52. 
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The students of law are for the most part prospective government 
officials or practicing lawyers. Besides, a number of jurists find employ- 
ment in municipal administration and in private business administration. 
Academic economists are employed by the government, by the municipali- 
ties, and by private business. A special training has been arranged in 
recent years for the prospective personnel of insurance companies. In 
1935 the number of candidati juris in Denmark was 3,888; the number 
of candidati politices (i.e., economists) was 515; and the number of candi- 
dati actuarti was 33. Of the jurists, 1,503 were practicing lawyers or 
lawyer’s assistants and 1,345 were administrative or judicial state offi- 
cials; 158 economists and 2 actuaries were likewise state officials. Besides, 
131 jurists, 72 economists, and 3 actuaries were engaged in governmental 
or municipal administration of public relief; 156 jurists, 20 economists, 
and 1 actuary were engaged in ordinary municipal administration; and 
258 jurists, 105 economists, and 20 actuaries were engaged in the ad- 
ministration of agriculture, industry, banking, and insurance. 

In the census report of 1930, the average income of higher adminis- 
trative and judicial officials (a class indicated to comprise 3,320 indi- 
viduals, all of whom cannot have been jurists or economists) was stated 
to be 8,618 kroner, and the average income of practicing lawyers (2,049 
persons, including a class of lawyers without academic training and 
allowed to practice only in the lower courts) was stated to be 12,570 
kroner. 

There were in 1936 in Denmark 36 men decorated with one of the 
three highest orders of the realm (Knights of the Elephant and Com- 
manders of Danebrog of the first or of the second degree) for their promi- 
nence in private business. Among these were 3 jurists (administrative 
directors, not lawyers) and 1 engineer, whereas the remaining 32 had no 
academic or equivalent training. This at least indicates that the most 
influential posts in business have not been given to or usurped by in- 
tellectuals. 

The municipality of Copenhagen was in 1936 employing in higher 
administrative charges 136 jurists and 16 economists, besides 21 candi- 
dates from other faculties. These amount to 18.5 per cent of the whole 
personnel of comparable rank and pay; among the rest there are 175 
engineers and 43 medical] officers, so that the percentage of personnel with 
academic or equivalent training in those higher charges where such per- 
sonnel is most likely to be useful is 41.9. There are, in addition, 59 
less highly paid jurists and economists. (These figures should probably 
be understood to comprise some of the jurists and economists registered 
above as engaged in the administration of public relief.) Within the pre- 
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cincts of the municipality of Copenhagen there are about 666,000 in- 
habitants. The municipality of Frederiksberg, with about 119,000 in- 
habitants, and geographically a part of Copenhagen, has 26 jurists and 
economists on its administrative staff. Aarhus, the largest provincial 
municipality in the country, with about 90,000 inhabitants, is employing 
only 5 jurists and 1 economist. 

The economics faculty of the University of Aarhus, which was opened 
in 1936, has for its avowed purpose to train personnel for the needs of 
private business and of municipal administration. It remains to be seen 
whether the candidates from this faculty will be able to occupy many 
posts now held by a less highly trained personnel. At least, the attitude 
of the municipal authorities in one of the largest provincial towns would 
seem to be distinctly unfavorable. They are reported (in a private com- 
munication to the writer) as being “‘not particularly interested in a per- 
sonnel with academic training, because it is felt that municipal adminis- 
tration (apart from certain special fields) is not too difficult for ordinary 
people with a normal intelligence, and because it is considered unreason- 
able, by the appointment of people with academic training, to create a 
class division among the officers of the municipality, to the prejudice of 
those who had their start as apprentices in the municipal offices and 
worked their way up without a special training.’’ The best way to over- 
come such resistance will probably be the admittance to the faculty in 
Aarhus of young people who are already in the service of the municipali- 
ties, and it has indeed been foreseen that the faculty must be prepared to 
admit students without the secondary-school training which is otherwise 
the condition of entrance to the universities. 

On the occasion of an inquiry from the writer, the president of the 
Association of Journalists in Copenhagen had to confess that he did not 
in all cases know whether or not a colleague had passed through a com- 
plete university training, and the association was therefore unable to 
calculate the exact percentage of journalists with such a training among 
its members. Perhaps 15 per cent would not be an improbable estimate. 
In the provinces the corresponding percentage is 3. There is no special 
university training for journalists in Denmark. A majority of the journal- 
ists with academic training are jurists or economists. In 1935, 26 jurists 
and 34 economists were reported as finding a livelihood in journalism. 
A considerably greater number of journalists are probably people who 
began but never completed studies in the university. As regards political 
affiliations, it seems that there is at present not a single journalist with 
a complete university training regularly employed by the Socialist press, 
whereas there is no obvious difference between the press organs of the 
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other major political parties with regard to the number of university- 
trained journalists employed by them. 

The total membership of the two houses of the Danish parliament is 
225. Of these in 1936, there were 35 (or 15.5 per cent) men with academic 
or equivalent training. Their distribution among the parties was as fol- 
lows: 13 Conservatives, 6 of the Left (i.e., the farmers’) party, 5 Radicals, 
and g Socialists, while the remaining 3 belonged to several minor parties. 
This means, expressed in percentages of the membership of the respective 
parties, that 33 per cent of the 39 Conservatives, 11 per cent of the 57 
representatives of the Left, 24 per cent of the 21 Radicals, and 10 per 
cent of the 93 Socialists were men with university training. As regards 
the distribution of the academic parliament members on the faculties, 
7 were theologians, 12 jurists, 4 economists, 5 candidates from the faculty 
of philosophy, 2 candidates from the faculty of natural sciences, 1 
physician, and 4 engineers. 

The present Danish government consists of twelve cabinet ministers— 
nine Socialists and three Radicals. Two of the Socialist and two of the 
Radical ministers are men with academic training: the Socialist minister 
of justice is a jurist, the Socialist minister of national defense was a 
student of modern languages, the Radical minister of foreign affairs is 
a historian, and the Radical minister of the interior is an economist. 

In 1904, Dr. Valdemar Vedel (then editor of the monthly review 
Tilskueren, later professor of literary history) wrote a memorable article 
on the role of the intellectuals in the recently established Danish democ- 
racy.’ Until 1901 the country had for a long period been ruled by Con- 
servative governments which were opposed by large majorities in the 
lower house of parliament and in the population. A considerable number 
of intellectuals had been valuable allies for the democratic parties in their 
struggle against the rule of the Conservative minority. It meant some- 
thing in this situation to be able to allege that education and culture were 
not altogether on the side of the Conservatives. The Radical intellectuals 
imagined that the victory of democracy which they had helped to bring 
about was their victory. But in the elections of 1903 the democratic 
parties had replaced many of their academic leaders by men of a true 
popular origin, and there was some disappointed political ambition in the 
ranks of the intellectuals. In this situation Dr. Vedel took the oppor- 
tunity to admonish the disappointed friends of democracy that what 
happened to them was only what they ought to expect. In a democracy 
it is natural that the people should prefer men of its own stamp to intel- 
lectual allies who have lost their usefulness, and the intellectuals with 


7 Valdemar Vedel, ‘‘Akademikerne og Folket,”’ Tilskueren (1904), pp. 80 ff. 
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democratic sympathies would therefore do better, for the sake of their 
own dignity, to stop meddling with politics, and to concentrate their 
efforts on tasks which they could hope to accomplish more successfully. 
Such tasks would, in Dr. Vedel’s opinion, be the inculcation into democ- 
racy of a renewed respect for culture and intelligence and the promotion 
of genuine art and science. By writing for “the upper tens,” and thus 
alone, would most intellectuals have a chance of influencing the future 
of their people in the last resort no less decisively than the politicians in 
the parliament. Culture should not be the exclusive privilege of an intel- 
lectual minority; but the most important task of such a minority is to 
see to it that there really is a genuine culture, even in a democracy. 

It seems that the pessimism of Dr. Vedel with regard to the possibili- 
ties of intellectuals in Danish democratic politics has been premature. 
At any rate, intellectuals of the democratic parties have for a long time 
been able to play a prominent role in Danish governments, and this is 
probably in the last resort the reason why the autonomy of scientific 
institutions has until now been respected so integrally as described above. 
But today the situation has changed. Now, Socialist intellectuals will 
not infrequently yield to the temptation of ingratiating themselves with 
the workers by reviling their own class, and they will be sure to find that 
a conspicuous interest in the higher learning is not helpful to their politi- 
cal career. As a consequence, intellectual culture is—not consciously and 
intentionally, but as an undeplored effect of the subtle influences here 
described—being undermined and leveled down to an extent unforeseen 
by Dr. Vedel. At present there cannot be much hope of influencing the 
future of the Danish people by writing for the ‘‘upper tens,” if for no 
other reason than because there are left hardly any “upper tens’ for 
whom to write. 

It may seem probable that such will always be the final outcome of 
political democracy combined with so great an approximation to economic 
equality as obtains in Denmark. But it should be understood that this 
proposition can be advanced here only as a guess, and that it can be 
definitely confirmed or disproved only by a comparative study of the 
conditions relevant to the problem in other countries also, as well as in 


other ages. 
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A BIOLOGIST SOLVES THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


T IS somewhat difficult to characterize Professor Hogben’s Conway 
Memorial Lecture,' as published in booklet form, in language which 
will seem completely objective and dispassionate. For, as a matter 

of objective fact, the work is an arrogant and rather humorless tirade of 
vituperation against practically everything extant which has any connec- 
tion with public affairs or (other) men’s thinking about the same, or, in 
particular, with education. I can only assure the reader that I am en- 
deavoring to use words in as nearly their purely descriptive sense as the 
nature of the subject allows. The chief exception, exempted from excoria- 
tion by the author, is biological science, and, to a lesser degree, natural 
science as a whole. (This is something of a mystery, the author being a 
biologist!) But the way in which even these branches of knowledge are 
taught and expounded, and especially the limited place in the sun ac- 
corded them in current society, are highly unsatisfactory to our author. 

Professor Julian Huxley contributes to the volume a five-page ‘‘Intro- 
ductory Address,” in which he states its main thesis as the need for a new 
orientation of social thinking around the ideal of satisfying ‘‘real human 
needs,” instead of ‘‘the acquisition of the greatest possible number of 
products that industry chooses to turn out,” and for the discussion of the 
subject on “‘the only rational basis,’”’ namely, “scientific research into the 
character of fundamental human requirements, and the material re- 
sources available for gratifying them.’’ (The crucial phrases are quoted 
from p. 45 of Professor Hogben’s essay.) It was hardly necessary for Pro- 
fessor Huxley to go on to explain that “scientific research” means the 
building-up of ‘‘a real objective social science,” that “logic, a priori 
reasoning, and abstract economics can never help us.”’ 

This is, of course, the kind of preaching which American readers are 
used to from our pragmatists—from Professor John Dewey downward— 
as well as our own natural scientists, when they take time off to enlighten 
social scientists on the error of their ways; also from a considerable frac- 
tion of our social scientists themselves. If so many learned professors and 
great philosophers did not constantly and earnestly assert the contrary, 
one might have assumed that it would be unnecessary to point out that 
natural or positive science can make pronouncements about “‘fundamen- 
tal human requirements” only as and if the concept is restricted to the 


* Lancelot T. Hogben, Retreat from Reason. Hampshire Bookshop of Northampton 
and Channel Bookshop of New York, 1937. Pp. x+102. $0.75. 
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physical requisites of life and animal health. And even in the field of 
health (of human beings) strict science is by no means the whole story, as 
modern medical practice has long since learned. But of course the sense 
in which, and the extent to which, the role of the doctor’s bedside manner 
and various pious deceptions, and that of the social-status relations of the 
patient and his feelings about them can be investigated by science and 
utilized by scientific techniques of therapy, depend upon the definition of 
“science.’’ This in a way is the main question at issue, and, since it in- 
volves much of the field of philosophy, no discussion of the topic can be 
embarked upon here. 

As regards economics, it is no less obvious after Professor Hogben has 
made his numerous spiteful animadversions than it was before, that 
“‘science,”’ in any reasonably strict interpretation, can give no verdict as 
to whether or in what degree any activity is economic; for that depends 
entirely on the intention of the behaving subject, which is not open to 
controlled observation. It would probably do no good ‘to ask Professor 
Hogben or any other devotee of the same cult whether he does or does 
not consider it a “fact” that men “‘try”’ to “economize,” and “‘succeed”’ or 
“fail” more or less, and just how he would bring the technique of natural 
science to bear in defining the crucial terms and answering the question. 
But for persons not quite so sure of the absolute coincidence between 
positive science and ‘“‘reason”’ it may be worth pointing out that labora- 
tory science makes no effort to predict what will actually be happening in 
any laboratory at any time in the future. It does not apply to the activi- 
ties of scientists, and no science can predict the activities of predictors, 
and our author’s comparison between economics and astronomy (pp. 
45-46) is sophistical. Economics, it may be noted, is like the natural 
sciences in that its predictions are hypothetical, postulated on given con- 
ditions; and also in that it does not pretend to solve problems of associa- 
tive relations where human interests—other than the economic efficiency 
of the individual—are involved. The same reasoning applies a fortiori to 
motives of action of the sort rated as “higher” than the economic, i.e., 
critical value judgments, aesthetic or ethical, in contrast with intent 
taken as a datum. 

Natural science, as Professor Hogben properly insists, yields tech- 
niques of action. But, having regard to the meaning of technique, this 
means that it applies only where the end of action is defined in advance, 
in physical terms, to the acting subject, and where the materials to be 
manipulated have no interests or “point of view” of their own which 
must be taken into account by the user of science and technique. Hence, 
“science” has extremely little to say about the guidance of action where 
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the problem is the control of other human beings (in accord with the pur- 
poses of the controller), and almost absolutely nothing to say where the 
problem is social (and not antisocial and immoral), i.e., is common to a 
social group, and is that of “getting along” together. In practice, natural 
science is cultivated as ‘‘pure” science (denounced as an “Idol” by Pro- 
fessor Hogben) and confers ‘“‘power’’ to act, i.e., to manipulate the inert 
materials of nature, and asks no questions as to the way in which the 
power will be used. It tells how to do, not what to do. The definiteness of 
its problems and its spectacular success are achieved by dodging the 
debatable issues, which are left to the humanistic and social disciplines. 

Economists are the objects of Professor Hogben’s especial scorn. They 
are consigned to outer darkness as regards any competence or right to 
speak on social issues, because, as he assumes, they would be unable to 
answer offhand such a test question as the cost of preparing mesitylene 
from acetone (p. 44). To complete the record, let this reviewer (as one of 
them) confess, with proper shame (however much that may be), that he 
did not recall having heard of mesitylene. His only defense must be a 
tu quogue: Professor Hogben’s ideas of economics are on a level with those 
of the hundreds of millions of other human beings who know less than 
nothing about the subject—since they know a great deal that isn’t 
true—and whose opinions on economic problems are simply the prejudices 
of the ‘man in the street’’ with more or less refinement of verbal expres- 
sion. And since his exposition of these views is almost exclusively humor- 
less, sarcastic, and splenetic, what he says will interest only those to whom 
such expression of such views is interesting—doubtless amply numerous to 
give the book a wide sale. (The constant verbal whipping to which he 
subjects Professor Lionel Robbins individually suggests a job for some 
psychoanalyst, in the way of diagnosis if not of treatment.) His fantastic 
notions of the economic meaning of what “‘pays”’ (p. 71) may be cited as 
an illustration. But he should be credited with one correct generalization 
regarding the practical role of economists. He remarks that ‘“govern- 
ments call on... . chemists, physicists, biologists [?], etc., when a war 
policy has to be worked out but do not place much reliance on economists 
.... when they frame a peace treaty” (pp. 60-61). This was notably the 
case at Versailles in 1919, and the wisdom of the governments has no 
doubt been vindicated to the satisfaction of Professor Hogben and of all 
who like the consequences of the treaty. The unscientific and unreasoning 
economists wanted to limit indemnities to what the traffic would bear—to 
what it might ‘“‘pay”’ to try to collect. 

Professor Hogben’s work differs from that of the American pragmatists 
and “Scientific’’ economists and sociologists (note the capital S) in one 
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important and favorable respect; it is less easy to mistake its political 
implications. In so far as it exerts any “influence” (which any lover of 
human freedom must hope will not be far), it will be that of propaganda 
for a “totalitarian” organization of society—a dictatorship. To be sure, 
Professor Hogben inveighs against dictatorships and against liberal social 
thought with august impartiality—in contrast, e.g., with Professor 
Dewey, whose propaganda of the same real import secures for him wide 
recognition as a leader of liberalism. But the essential meaning of our 
author’s “‘position”’ (if the word will allow itself to be used) is made too 
clear to miss. He not only refers constantly to a “rationally planned social 
order” and to “‘collectivism”’ explicitly (though “other” collectivists are 
relegated to the common level of unreason). We are also frankly told that 
“tolerance is a makeshift,” which may serve until we learn “how to deal 
with an issue in a rational way” (pp. 20-21). Nor is this all. The “major 
error in traditional social thought” (we read) on the part of socialism as 
well as laissez faire, “‘is the assumption that if people are free to choose 
they will choose what is good for them”’; and this is explicitly applied to 
“what is psychologically good,” with the notation that all this is very 
evident from the vantage-point of the biologist (p. 41). Of course no lib- 
eral of consequence ever held that men will choose wisely; the liberal view 
is the very different one that within fairly wide limits and on the average 
men will choose for themselves better than political bureaucrats will 
choose for them. And ina world where the alternative possibilities involve 
abuse of freedom and abuse of power, liberals incline to the former as— 
within wide limits—the lesser evil. 

But for Professor Hogben the social problem has been practically 
solved. It is necessary only to refer all concrete questions to the biologists. 
They will know all about it, or quickly find out by scientific research. 
They are the intellectually elect who are in a position to render “expert 
advice,” to ‘choose what is good”’ for the rest of the race. As to what is 
good for the biologists, that is quite advisedly left to the imagination of 
the reader, who, according to the author’s own estimate, can be counted 
on to have the right amount of imagination and “reason” to see how 
wonderfully simple and altogether charming is a dictatorship of biologists 
as a remedy for all that is wrong or troubling in liberal civilization. The 
question of who, as an individual, would be the “leader” of the “leaders” 
is similarly not treated, and doubtless for similar reasons; the author’s 
clearly expressed opinion of the way in which other biologists and natural 
scientists perform their educational duties leaves no doubt on this point. 
It is, of course, merely a mysterious coincidence that a biologist would 
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arrive at this answer to the general social problem; but some readers may 
be reminded that the philosopher Plato (by philosophical instead of scien- 
tific methods of reasoning) arrived at the conclusion that philosophers 
must be kings if the world is to be properly governed. In any case we have 
the ‘‘scientific”’ solution, and it will be unnecessary in the future to bother 
with any more elections or political campaigns; these must indeed be 
stupid, boresome, and annoying, from the clairvoyant standpoint of a 
scientific biologist. 

Since my review of Professor Hogben’s book may appear somewhat 
deprecatory in tone, I may add that the book contains many penetrating 
and brilliant observations; i.e., some of its sarcastic thrusts are directed 
against people whom I also dislike. Also, the American edition of the book 
includes twenty-three pages of notes by Isabel S. Stearns, Ph.D., in- 
structor in philosophy, Smith College, explaining the author’s learned 
allusions, chiefly to men and events in the history of modern science. This 
part of the book is soberly written and has considerable intellectual inter- 
est and educational value. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE MIDDLE-CLASS RULE OF REASON 
JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


HE principal event in the political field of the present day is 

the development of several threatening alternatives to the demo- 

cratic form of government. Before and again just after the war, 
democracy was disinterestedly militant; and it was hoped by the demo- 
cratic nations that all those countries which had not yet adopted the 
democratic way would do so at the earliest opportunity. Nothing could 
have been speedier than the destruction of this hope and the reversal of 
the general Western tendency. Even before the expectation had been 
given its widest utterance, Russia replaced her absolute monarchy with 
a communist government; and later the democratic drift in Italy and 
Germany had met with a sharp turn toward dictatorship. Thus the re- 
fusal came from within as well as from without the democratic countries. 
Long-established political systems are vulnerable to the extent to which 
their principles come to be taken for granted without sufficient abstract 
understanding. Premises held so deeply they no longer need be explicitly 
attended to have a tremendous strength, and this is especially true in 
the case of political principles. That government whose fundamental 
laws are granted so wide an agreement that they never rise to the surface 
of controversy is the most stable of all. But, unfortunately, a certain run 
of unchallenged practicality deceitfully gives off the appearance of this 
same condition of ultimate agreement. It is only when new situations 
occur, situations which disturb the smooth operation of the system, that 
men are thrown back upon theoretical principles. And, if the appearance 
of agreement does not truly represent implicitly accepted principles, then 
the prospects of a successful challenge to democracy are made possible. 
It is fitting that those liberals whose beliefs have been responsible for 
their expulsion from dictatorships and who have sought refuge in the 
firmest of democracies should be the most concerned with the definitions 
and methods of preservation of democratic principles. In a symposium 
just published! they have sought to consider the most theoretical as well 
as the most practical aspects of the topic in question. Since we here in 
America are living through what Professor Toynbee has described as a 
“time of troubles,” it is a question which lies close to the interests of 
every American. Thus the authors of this work have rendered us a service 


* Political and Economic Democracy, ed. Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann. New York: 
Norton, 1937. $3.00. 
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to which we cannot be unmindful. In what follows I have tried to avail 
myself both of their inquiries and of their results, but the particular cast 
of the argument as well as the conclusions from the evidence offered are 
mine. In reading the thread of the reasoning presented in these assorted 
essays, a certain collective logic had to be presupposed, and this has 
necessitated a particular shift of emphasis for which it is not fair to hold 
the authors responsible. 

“The goal [of democracy] is to attain on every political issue the great- 
est possible autonomy, security and expectation of improvement for in- 
dividuals and for groups, without other limitations than mutual com- 
patibility” (p. 15). “Liberal ideology confined the state to the duty of 
watching the rules of the game; it was believed that the goals of the game, 
the values which make the life of man in society worth while, would be 
realized through social automatism” (p. 23). The system allowed for the 
greatest possible freedom with the least amount of restriction. It also 
allowed for the rapid growth and culmination of contradictory situations 
whose solution in any direction worked for the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic principles which had allowed them the freedom to operate. Let us 
touch upon a few of the most important of these. 

We have been living under the system of political democracy, but 
economic inequalities arise to challenge the very idea of democracy by the 
enormity of its discrepancies. “Economic policy is after all policy— 
policy with an economic object. This part of state policy cannot be left 
to the decision of the particular interests involved, any more than can 
any other part of that policy” (p. 187). Too late in the day of mal- 
adjustment it has been learned that the right to eat is as important a part 
of the individual’s basic requirements as the right to vote. The challenge 
to the functioning of our own government has taught us that economics 
and politics are closely interwoven, that economic democracy is as much 
democracy as political democracy. 

Another contradiction, closely related to the above, is that between 
the free interplay of economic forces and a certain measure of control. 
The free interplay of economic forces is maintained out of political demo- 
cratic principle; the certain measure of control is expedient out of the 
exigencies of actual emergency. Thus both appear to be required, yet 
they are mutually exclusive. There has never been a time when the 
American government did not exercise a certain measure of control. With 
the appearance of sharp economic inequality, the condition has become 
aggravated. The contradictory situation is well illustrated in the Sher- 
man Act. “The Sherman Act represents a policy which, though it refuses 
to have economic life regulated by a central authority, nevertheless does 
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not leave the fate of society to the free play of allegedly existing rules 
of nature’’ (p. 108). 

Democracy as the guardian of the rules of the game is restricted from 
interfering with any changes that may take place in the rules in the course 
of economic development. Thus antidemocratic forces have sought to 
hamper the rise of trade-unions by making considerable concessions to the 
status of the worker. Such concessions are interpreted by the intelligent 
trade-unionist as a blow aimed at his democratic liberty. The only weapon 
he has against monopoly capital is his organization; and such concessions 
as compulsory arbitration, while they improve the economic position of 
the worker somewhat, are actually Greek gifts. ““The union loses its 
principal function, collective bargaining, and its right to strike, and as 
a compensation is obliged to see to the enforcement of the award for the 
non-observance of which it can be made liable” (p. 88). Democracy can 
only be preserved on the basis of a balance between subsidiary powers 
within its borders; yet it is powerless to interfere even to the extent of 
seeing the balance maintained. Thus it is prohibited from insuring its 
own continuance. 

Economic inequality itself builds up capitalism to the point where its 
own existence is threatened. There is a natural limit to the size of an 
organization in any field. In the political and economic field capitalism 
has brought about the development of organizations so vast that their 
internal relations are threatened and they become outwardly vulnerable 
as well. In addition, the rise of monopoly capital tends to replace the 
very conditions of competition which have made the existence of capital- 
ism possible. The problem is perhaps most marked in the case of the 
ownership of public utilities. The issue is really one of the preservation 
of capitalism versus the existence of such a phenomenon as monopoly 
capital. 

The same difficulties prevail in agriculture that we have found in 
industry. The contradiction in agriculture is between the small family- 
co-operative farm and the large-scale farm. The influence of such vitally 
important new conditions as the development of farm machinery has 
made the contradiction a flat one. Again, the effect of a magnified in- 
dustrialism upon agricultural life has been to produce in the latter a 
one-sided discrepancy: there are few farm magnates but many farm 
paupers. Agricultural as well as industrial success is hampered, under 
capitalism, by the contradiction between consumer and producer. Every 
employed individual is to some extent both; and yet the disparity between 
the two interests, owing in large to an emphasis upon production for 
profit rather than use, is enormous. 
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Such are the economic phases of our present-day democratic contra- 
dictions; but the struggle is by no means confined to the economic level. 
Perhaps the economic sphere is originally to blame for occasioning the 
upset, but at least we may say that it has penetrated to the point where 
purely political contradictions are in evidence. There are four separate 
instances of this which are clearly discernible. 

The first consists in the fact that the demand for democratic repre- 
sentation is along lines no longer conformable with the representation 
traditionally provided for. The rise of industrialism and its usurpation of 
majority prerogatives, the exaggerated development of the division of 
labor, also fostered by industrialism, have led to the demand for occupa- 
tional representation. The representation provided for by the traditions 
of our democracy are largely geographical and numerical, and this rep- 
resentation wars with the new demand for occupational representation. 
Thus we have the contradiction, of a political nature, between class 
organizations insisting upon representation as such, on the one hand, 
and local representation, on the other. Rapid communications and the 
power tool have brought about a closer central control and the demand for 
representation exactly by interests rather than roughly by location. 

The ability of representative government to act with sufficient unanim- 
ity and promptitude has lately become suspect. Members of parliaments 
are not cross-sections of the population but consistently low grade; yet 
they enjoy authority. They hamper as well as help governmental activi- 
ty; yet they modify its extreme decisions (p. 202). Under parliamentar- 
ism, mediocrity follows compromise, and bafflement, discussion. Each 
member becomes a pleader for special interests, and the collective voice 
is hardly raised for the collective good. Certainly, representative govern- 
ment was not designed to meet emergency, yet this is just what it does 
have to meet, and therein lies a contradiction which was always latent 
but not until recently so painfully in evidence. 

The whole question, to which democracy yields no answer and on 
which it takes no sides, is the question of individualism versus collectiv- 
ism. The belief is that democracy leans toward individualism; but this 
is set aside by virtue of the fact that individualism never was and cannot 
be absolute. There was always a measure of collective control; and even 
apart from governmental interference the individual has always had to 
rely upon group solidarity of some sort, whether regional, occupational, 
or whatever. 

In some ways the most desperate issue of all is not between candid 
individualism and collectivism but rather between these same interests 
on a much broader scale. Its widest presentation is with the names of 
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democracy and nationalism. Democracy rose historically with nation- 
alism, but today its survival is a question transcending national bound- 
aries. 

The nationalist dictatorships have no use for the liberal identification of 
internal and external freedom, of self-determination and equality. Some of them 
have used these slogans, but for external use only and with a definite alteration 
of their moral and political value. Also there are democracies with no special 
nationalist mythology, such as the Scandinavian countries. Democracy today 
is uneasy about nationalism [p. 308]. , 
The fact that a democracy is nationalized hampers its political decisions. 
Any distinctions between democracies, such as trade barriers and racial 
immigration barriers, are essentially undemocratic. Democracy rose his- 
torically with nationalism and was for a time aided by it but is logically 
independent and far more inclusive. 

The contradictions which we have enumerated constitute the moments 
of stress of our democracy. Can it survive them? A significant indication 
in this regard is the fact that all the essays in the work in question point 
out that each of the contradictions allowed under democracy is offered 
two radical solutions: those of communism and facism. Both involve, 
of course, the abandonment of democracy. Confined to “the duty of 
watching the rules of the game,” democracy is in danger of being rendered 
powerless to prevent the utter disruption of the game itself—a disruption 
which is fast taking place by means of the intensification of the struggle 
between the players. Can an effective democracy be saved? The answers 
to these questions are, as we shall see, implicit in the form of the con- 
temporary social struggle. 

From the nature of the contradictions we have been examining it is 
apparent that democracy is threatened economically from the top and 
from the bottom. The inequalities of wealth are more than any liberal 
democracy can bear. “Without claiming accuracy it is safe to say that 
in 1930 the wealthiest 2 per cent of the population owned at least 40 
per cent of all private wealth” (p. 162). This concentration of wealth 
means an even greater concentration of power. It means, most signifi- 
cantly of all, that some eight hundred oligarchical families are enabled 
to oppose some six to ten millions of industrial workers. The industrial 
workers by means of efficient organization and leadership challenge the 
exclusive control of the means of production by the owning class. This 
brings about a class war, in which not over a third of the total popula- 
tion is involved but which nevertheless threatens to disrupt altogether 
the democratic form of government. 
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The middle-class remainder of the population is enlisted in support of 
one side or another in the conflict. When the majority of the middle 
class takes sides, the result is some variety of socialism or fascism; social- 
ism when the middle class sides with the workers, fascism when it sides 
with monopoly capital. Thus if the economic struggle between labor and 
monopoly capital is taken as final, with the middle class torn between 
them, democracy is of necessity doomed. The top and the bottom of the 
social strata threaten democracy: only the middle class makes an effort 
to hold on to a kind of government from which it has received benefits 
in the past and from which alone it could hope to receive greater benefits 
in the future. For, if it take sides in the class struggle, its interests are 
scuttled by partisanship. The monopoly capitalist is engaged in destroy- 
ing the means of existence of a middle class by his very engagement in 
monopoly. The worker asks for a dictatorship in which the manual 
laborer is supreme. Neither monopoly capital nor manual labor can win 
control without enlisting the aid of the middle class. Yet the middle 
class does not stand to benefit by either dictatorship but only by eco- 
nomic and political democracy. 

Democracy is inevitably identified with the middle class, as it has 
been from Aristotle’s day to this (pp. 260-61). The salvation of democ- 
racy hangs upon the willingness and ability of the middle class to make 
some attempt to resolve the extremes of economic inequality and to clear 
up the political confusions which prevail at the present time. As to the 
economic inequality, “If the property of the wealthiest tenth of the popu- 
lation in the United States were distributed among the whole popula- 
tion, the property of the average man would be tripled” (p. 164). America 
is certainly wealthy enough to support the demands of such a democracy, 
but all depends upon some kind of equable distribution, and this is the 
task of the middle class whose very economic status is capable of serving 
asanorm. The chief danger of democracy today consists in the fact that 
the middle class lacks both solidarity and leadership. Democracy is 
threatened from the left and from the right because of this defection of 
the leadership of the middle class, which is the logical bulwark of de- 
mocracy. 

Some hint of what kind of solution to the prevailing difficulties at the 
political level can be offered by the middle class is contained in the dis- 
tinction between the rule of men and the rule of law. Democracy took 
its rise in the assumption, inherited from absolute theology, that govern- 
ment by law is restrictive whereas government by men is liberating. But, 
as a matter of record, just the opposite has proved to be the case. Gov- 
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ernment by man instead of law develops a body of laws which are restric- 
tive, whereas government by law, which is to say, government by men in 
search of the true law which they know to exist as a possibility, is liberat- 
ing. “The principle of justice and reason as opposed to arbitrary dealing 
is not only chronologically earlier than the people-principle against the 
king-principle, it is likewise structurally [i.e. logically] primary” (p. 278). 
In other words, if political democracy is to be retained, the undemocratic 
government by men whose regulations are restrictive of minorities (or 
of majorities, for that matter) in favor of vested interests, must be aban- 
doned for democratic law. And in operation democratic law consists in 
the method exemplified when men attempt to find the truth in terms of 
which laws can be framed. 

Laws are the rules of the democratic game. They are found by men 
in search of the truth in terms of which there can be rules; not by men 
eager for ruling. Men may rule; but it is reason which should rule the 
rulers. Reason is the final authority in the political sphere as well as in 
other forms of orderly procedure, as, for instance, physical science. 
Understood in this way, democracy appears as the rough attempt to put 
scientific method to work in the political and economic, or social, field. 
In the choice between law as restrictive and law as liberating there should 
be but one alternative. The rule of men is restrictive, but the rule of law 
is liberating. Thus democracy should be the organization of men ruling 
by means of tentative regulations but constantly working to discover and 
to put into effect the government of freedom by law. In this way, democ- 
racy would be an organization with its emphasis on inclusion rather than 
exclusion. It would lose its rigid and uncompromisingly nationalistic 
character and become a step on the road toward the international brother- 
hood of mankind. Nothing finite is final, and democracy can serve its 
highest purpose by uniting under common bonds of interest and sympathy 
all those who acknowledge the rule of reason. 


New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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SocIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN ConFLicT. By Joseph A. Leighton. Student’s 
edition. New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1937. Pp. xxii+546. 
Flinging aside the traditional quiescence of scholarship and liberalism 

and confounding his years, Mr. Leighton sounds the alarm for immediate 

action to forestall later repentance. Recent events and ideas, and especi- 
ally conditions as observed by him in rather extensive traveling, have 
made him afraid for the values to which, as an unreconstructed liberal, 
he is firmly addicted. He defines liberalism rather narrowly as the belief 
“that open opportunity to examine and discuss all sides of every question, 
freedom to publish one’s opinions and arguments, freedom of assembly 
and organization, constitute the very life-breath of a genuinely human 
and progressive civilization.” But as an un-Hegelian idealist, centering 
his philosophy in the development and expression of personality, he 
explains that civilization is ‘‘a genuinely humane culture in the degree in 
which it affords scope and stimulus to all its members to realize all their 
distinctively human capacities as far as possible. These capacities are: 
growth in fellowship, in love, in knowledge of nature and man, in self- 
control and self-respect, in the enjoyment of beauty and truth, in com- 
munion with one another.” It is for values such as these that Mr. 

Leighton is careful, fearful, and prepared, if necessary, to fight, undeterred 

by the superficial paradox of such activity on the part of a liberal and 

pacifist. 

The problem is both international and intrastate. It is importantly 
economic. Dictatorship, of whatever sort, is the outgrowth of economic 
want or class consciousness of the injustice of gross economic inequality. 
And doubtless the ferocious restlessness of Italy, Germany, and Japan 
finds its sharpest goad in their absolute and relative poverty. In that and 
in nationalism—‘“‘Unless an effective international order comes into being 
Western civilization will destroy itself’—such is Leighton’s italicized 
thesis. Politically this means that nationalism must be qualified, though 
not destroyed, by internationalism. Economically it requires, not the 
surrender of colonies—it is a mistake that colonies are profitable—but 
freedom of international trade with unrestricted access to both raw 
materials and markets. Those who came late have a good case against 
those who came early and appropriated the pickings of the world’s 


resources. 
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To the argument that such procedure would but strengthen the ag- 
gressor-nations Mr. Leighton replies that it would; but that just because 
it would, it would also remove the cause of their belligerent malcon- 
tentment. It is apparently also out of respect for the force of economic 
motivation that little attention is paid to the irrationalism which has 
rationalized fascist and communistic activities. But heavy hands are 
laid on the thesis of the totalitarian state. 

Mr. Leighton is bitter against such restraints upon freedom as have 
been practiced by the dictatorial states—though he ever concedes the 
chance of a happier ending for communism. But he is equally determined 
that existing economic inequality be severely tempered. Thus he stands 
for both more and less power in the hands of the government, a double- 
facing presumably characteristic of liberals. But, more deeply, it is 
Mr. Leighton’s position that, while governmental power needs enhance- 
ment, this need not be to increase, but rather to decrease, the impact of 
power upon the masses. To break down the wealth and power of our 
economic overlords is not only to alleviate the living conditions of the 
masses but also to transfer, and in the transfer to transform and even to 
minimize, power. It is all very simple, and no one should be so unkind 
as to refer to the struggle of our ancestors against intrenched governments. 
Besides, it has been made sufficiently clear to the modern generation that 
the only significant meaning of freedom is found in tangible enjoyments. 
Laissez faire has been thoroughly exposed as negative and empty. Maybe. 

On occasion it seems to me that Mr. Leighton is a bit glib on economic 
matters about which experts are at odds. And I have raised a doubt as 
to the adequacy of the treatment of freedom in relation to the betterment 
of distribution; having learned the modern lesson that freedom is for 
as well as from, we had better relearn the older lesson that freedom is from 
as well as for. Otherwise, the book is admirable for its purpose. It nicely 
proportions a survey of conditions and ideologies, a discussion of ethical, 
social, and political principles, and remedial proposals. It has an adequate 


index and a lengthy bibliography. 
L. M. PAPE 
University of Chicago 


Co-OPERATION OR COERCION? A CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE SURVEY 
OF THE LEAGUE. By L. P. Jacks. London: Heinemann. Pp. 153. 
8s.6d. net. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, who is editor of the Hibbert Journal, has for many years 
argued against the “Sanctions” article in the Covenant of the League of 
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Nations. His new book is an attempt to press home this argument with 
such additional evidence as he believes can be derived from the failure of 
the League to prevent aggression in Manchuria and Abyssinia. But his 
argument is in the most general terms, in reference to sovereign states, 
and ends with a “new model” for international organization drawn once 
again from the earliest history of the United States. Dr. Jacks seems to 
assume the very simplest conception of sovereign states, without any 
reference to recent thought and practice affecting the functions of actual 
states today. No reference is made to the normal social services of most 
modern states, nor to the changes, either in advance or in retrogression, 
of the methods of government during the last twenty years. Indeed, the 
whole book has an air of aloofness from actual political experience today. 

The very contrast between co-operation and coercion is hardly valid, 
as Dr. Jacks states it. For, of course, even the most extreme advocate of 
sanctions does not imagine that actual governments will use their mili- 
tary forces for a common purpose unless much closer co-operation be- 
tween them has become a habit before any need for “‘coercion”’ arises. 
Like all opponents of Article XVI of the Covenant, Dr. Jacks isolates 
the conception which it embodies and greatly exaggerates the obligations 
it involves. He is right, of course, in contending that no international 
organization can be based upon plans for coercing recalcitrant govern- 
ments. But the League system is not, and never was, such a plan. It 
was, indeed, wrongly assumed, at the time the Covenant was signed, that 
democracy, or at least some slight control of the peoples over their 
governments, would continue in the years after the World War. Now we 
know that small groups of well-armed and reckless adventurers can con- 
trol the policy of great nations. To go back at this stage to the pleasant 
dream of the early followers of Cobden is much more unpractical than 
to aim at meeting force by force. 

Dr. Jacks actually argues that the Cobdenite treaty with France of 
1859 was a solution of Anglo-French rivalry, and he seems to have for- 
gotten the early history of the twentieth century. Again, he omits to 
observe that, although states are armed bands, they are not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, economic enterprises. And to propose that states, as 
states, should set up common funds and arrange for amicable trade as a 
basis of peace, is to forget entirely the fluctuation of currencies and the 
intimate relation between trade and armaments. Dr. Jacks’s book is an 
interesting example of political theory divorced from an analysis of 
contemporary facts. But it is useful as a study of what might be done ina 


world very different from our own. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 
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SEX IN RELATION TO Society. By Havelock Ellis. London: Heinemann, 

1937. Pp. 529+ Index. 12s. 6d. 

This is a new and slightly amended version of Volume VI in Havelock 
Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology of Sex. It contains reference to new ma- 
terial which has appeared since the last edition of Volume VI in 1921. 
It omits many of the footnotes and is printed in one type throughout; but 
the main part of the text remains the same, and the general argument and 
general attitude of the author have not changed. Philosophers argue that, 
in an estimate of any situation, the analysis of facts should be accom- 
panied by an estimate of values; but very few philosophers in practice 
are able to avoid the scientific obsession with facts. Havelock Ellis is a 
better philosopher than most of those who write on philosophy, and a 
clearer thinker on ethics than most of those who write treatises on moral 
philosophy. Throughout this study of Sex in Relation to Society, although 
the psychological facts are clearly stated, he makes the most cogent judg- 
ments on moral values. Indeed, the whole book should now, in its more 
popular form, have an influence as great as it should have had in its first 
edition if the majority of readers in 1910 had not been dominated by 
primitive taboos in all their thinking about the sexual impulse. It is, 
indeed, strange that Havelock Ellis was unable to publish this study of 
love and marriage in his own country, England, at the time he wrote it, 
and was compelled to publish it in America. The book now published is 
the first English edition of Volume VI of his Studies. 

Some of the changes which have taken place in our conception of the 
sexual impulse and of marriage are no doubt due to the good work done 
by Havelock Ellis thirty years ago, but the majority of ordinary folk are 
still quite untouched by his sanity and rational idealism. His study of 
sexual education, of nakedness, of the nature of chastity, and of the 
character of marriage in a civilized society are still hardly known outside 
a small circle—and yet this is one of the fundamental books of our genera- 
tion. It cannot be too highly praised for the width of its sympathies and 
the sanity of its ideals. By some few it would be regarded nowadays as 
not sufficiently “advanced,” but these few are probably unaware of the 
criterion of moral excellence which Havelock Ellis accepts and advocates. 
It is a book which should be known to al] men and women with any claim 
to education. It is of more fundamental importance than any treatise on 
politics and economics, and it foretells a revolution more drastic than any 
which has so far been experienced in human history. The more intimate 
relations between men and women in a civilized society have nowhere 
been studied with such force and persuasiveness. 

C. DELISLE BURNS 
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CREATIVE INDIA: FRomM MOHENJO DaRo TO THE AGE OF RAMAKRSNA- 
VIVEKANANDA. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Lahore, India: Motilal 
Banarsi Dass, 1937. Pp. x+714. Ru. 15. 

Here is a different voice that speaks to us in the West who are still 
accustomed to time events in India by years of the gods, which an Emer- 
son used to experience in the drowsiness of a summer noontide. No longer 
the language of “non-political other-worldlyism,” not a word of apology, 
and no pompous prophecy; instead, a brilliant acclaim of a great and 
glorious past and a staunch faith in the forces now stirring or still pent 
up. Perhaps for the first time has the subject been presented in such a 
readable, Western garb which makes us almost forget that India lies in 
Asia. 

From a deep well of knowledge, a versatility without surrender of ac- 
curacy, and an astonishing familiarity with up-to-the-minute American, 
English, French, German, and Italian sources, often cited in the original, 
Professor Sarkar has written a most delightful work. It is a gift to charm 
with scholarship, and it is eminently possessed by our author, the inter- 
nationally known economist and sociologist of Calcutta University. 
Being a scientist, he is aware of the difficulties of a radical reorientation, 
reinterpretation, and sometimes even transvaluation of a voluminous 
material ranging from metaphysics to maternity hospitals. Not only 
would we be the poorer if he had not put his case so vigorously, but 
Indologists and students of the East who are progressive have long felt 
the lamentable insufficiency of viewing India merely under the aegis of 
such slogans as ‘“‘mysticism,” “religion,” and “‘caste.’’ Idols do not fall 
without a crash. Though the fragments will mar the solid floor—who 
would leave the idols ensconced? 

The pallor is taken from Indian philosophy. With rosy cheeks she ap- 
pears as an activism in the Bhagavad Gita and seeks her equal. If 
pessimism in Buddhism cannot be altogether denied, why should it color, 
however, our whole view of Indian mentality any more than Job’s or 
Schopenhauer’s our own? We, too, would be puzzled, would we not, if 
English literature were treated as a purely denominational phenomenon 
from Roman paganism to Christian Science. Our author shows that an 
anti-Hegelian spirit, speaking retrospectively, was rampant at all times 
in India, that positivism and downright materialism were flourishing amid 
what a one-sided Indology pictured as a society of nonindustrial, non- 
political, airy speculators. Such there were, of course; but now, as then, 
and here, as there, they needed the bakers of bread. 

Professor Sarkar undertakes putting Hindu culture back on the main 
track by telling how discussions ranged from “the tamarind to the pole- 
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star’ and “human passion and activity from sex to salvation.”” He re- 
fuses to see differences in mentality, “ideals,” Weltanschauungen, or so- 
called “‘race genius’ between Hindu and Euramerican. Three Hindu 
ideas or traditional cults, as he says, are presented to the startled reader: 
Saktiyoga (“‘energism’’), charaiveti (“‘march on’’), and digvijaya (“world- 
conquest’), all giving testimony to l’exubérance de vitalité of Hindu ener- 
gism. Their dynamism is then traced through Hindu history from the 
Mohenjo Daro culture to neo-Vedantic positivism. Typically, ‘“‘“modern” 
is always put in quotation marks to indicate that much of Western history 
has its prototype in India, such as social mobility, horizontal and vertical, 
practically all features of economic, political, and social life and insti- 
tutions, from city-planning to hospitals and taxes. The parting of the 
ways for East and West really came only with the discovery of the 
power of steam. 

However, Asia, we are assured, has ‘‘never been reconciled to the 
cultural and other backwardness in which she finds herself vis-a-vis 
Eur-America in recent generations.”’ Particularly in India one has done 
something about it. ‘“The spirit of modern India is the spirit of construc- 
tive protest and assimilative challenge” (p. 413), so that everybody who 
is anybody there is a fighter, “‘a fighter against some social obscurantism, 
whether Hindu or Moslem, some alien chauvinism, some vassalage in art, 
some industrial thraldom, or some subjection in scientific, sociological, 
economic and philosophical theory”’ (p. 415). 

Interesting are the sociophilosophical and economic-technocratic 
equations on pages 433 ff. They show how India is ‘“‘catching up” with 
the West, lagging behind the best countries only a generation or two. 
The “tonic of machinery” and the production of the Produktionsmittel are 
beginning to function. The time-old martial and social forces in the land 
of Indh are awaking to new life. Religion becomes the handmaid to 
worldly progress (p. 347). Kali, the patron goddess of energists, exerts her 
powers. Worship of Durga becomes or is worship of the motherland. The 
poets sing of ‘“‘progress of the world through revolutions,” having for 
generations made the masses “ever expectant for a change in the status 
quo” (p. 305). Symptomatic of modernism is that “hardly any institu- 
tion, organization, or movement” today is exclusively masculine. An 
aggressiveness and patriotism (geopolitic in Haushofer’s sense, “‘lin- 
guistic”’ and even machtpolitisch) is, however, balanced by “the Carnegie 
spirit.” Intensely nationalistic, this “youngster nation,” with its Gandhi 
complex, its Tata, “‘the avatar of industrialism and technocratic effi- 
ciency,” and the ‘‘ideas of 1905,” which spell national development in 
education, science, and social fields, is also swayed by the world-spirit in 
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literature and outlook, endeavoring to march with the West. She wants 
to be known as a “‘colleague of the other creative members of the world 
system.”’ Proud of her Rammohun Roy, India’s Adam Smith, her Tilak, 
“the Goethe of Poona,’ her Vivekananda, the positive and constructive 
counterpart of Nietzsche, her Rabindranath Tagore, “‘a Dante Rafaeliz- 
ing,’’ and so many others, she presents a singular spectacle that brings to 
naught, indeed, “‘hemispheroidal generalizations” reared on erroneous 
premises. 

What impresses us most is the assurance that Young India is really one 
in endeavor. The renaissance has caught up all, Mussulman and Hindu; 
and whether they are writing Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Urdu, Tamil, or 
Telugu, they have one progressive tendency—Greater India—greater in 
the sense of alleviating social ills or creating a national life on a par with 
Western achievements, as well as in the sense in which India has figured 
again and again historically as the teacher of Asia. 

To become truly appreciative of ‘‘hydra-headed creative India,”’ it is 
necessary to put one’s self under the guidance of Pandit Sarkar. 

Kurt F. LEIDECKER 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


LocicaAL PosiTivisM, PRAGMATISM, AND SCIENTIFIC Empiricism. By 
Charles W. Morris. (‘Exposé de philosophie scientifique,” Vol. I.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie, 1937. Pp. 72. Fr. 15. 

EXPERIENCE AND PREDICTION. By Hans Reichenbach. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+410. $4.00. 

THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from 
the French by Bernard Wall. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. Pp. xviiit 475. $6.00. 

Morris’ suggestive little book is essentially a collection of five papers 
which the author has read before various philosophical groups and con- 
gresses, and only one of which has not been published previously. In 
their mutual supplementation these essays now give us a rather well- 
defined and concise idea of the “scientific empiricism” Morris has advo- 
cated for a decade or more; and in their critical evaluation of pragmatism 
and various forms of logical positivism they delineate clearly specific 
trends and positions in contemporary philosophical thought. 

Morris’ well-known thesis, consistently maintained throughout the es- 
says, is that “formalism, empiricism, and pragmatism are simply em- 
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phases upon one or another of the three dimensions of meaning” (syn- 
tactics, semantics, and pragmatics), and that “the three are comple- 
mentary in the same way that theory, observation, and experimentation 
are integrated in scientific method.) ‘Scientific empiricism,” as dis- 
tinguished from traditional empiricism, is therefore ‘‘simply the philoso- 
phic form of the acceptance of the three-faceted temper which the working 
scientist (as scientist) has long since made his own.” In its ideal form it 
is ‘the system of unified science.” 

In support of his thesis, Morris shows how recent developments of 
positivism and pragmatism have in themselves led to a closer rapproche- 
ment between the seemingly contradictory points of view, and that there- 
fore “scientific empiricism reflects an actual historical movement.” 
From this vantage point, Morris envisages (1) “philosophy as organon”’ 
in the form of “general semiotic’”’; (2) “philosophy as system” in the sense 
of ‘‘the system of unified science’; and (3) “philosophy as vision” as the 
“assessment of the social and cultural implications of the system of 
knowledge available at any time.”’ The limitations and insufficiencies of 
logical positivism, traditional empiricism, and pragmatism would thus 
be eliminated by the new “scientific empiricism.” 

The present collection of essays, however, provides no more than the 
program of “scientific empiricism’’; the task of working out the position in 
detail is yet to be accomplished. Whether or not this can actually be 
done without breaking through, and thus destroying, the framework of 
“scientific empiricism” remains to be seen. The program, presented in 
the present book, may involve difficulties which will disappear in the 
fuller treatment. We shall therefore suspend judgment until “scientific 
empiricism” has passed the stage of programmatic outline. But whatever 
our ultimate verdict may be, Morris’ programmatic suggestions seem to 
be at least worth the effort of further development. 

Reichenbach’s book deserves special attention, not only because it 
introduces its author to the American philosophical public prior to his 
arrival in the States next fall, but also—and this is the primary reason— 
because it presents, for the first time, a broad and comprehensive epis- 
temological basis for the author’s well-known views on probability. In 
fact, it gives us a thoroughly systematic and integrated account of the 
philosophical creed of Hans Reichenbach. 

Reichenbach’s aim in the present book is the fusion of his own 
vestigations on probability with the ideas of an empiricist and logistic 
conception of knowledge.” The result is ‘a probabilistic empiricism.” 
The key idea of this doctrine is Reichenbach’s definition of meaning. 
Starting with the contention of the “truth theory of meaning,” that “a 
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proposition has meaning if, and only if, it is verifiable as true or false,” 
the author proceeds to show that the “predictional value” of propositions 
is at best only a matter of probabilities, and that “it is not possible to 
maintain the postulate of strict verifiability.”” We are forced, so it ap- 
pears, to renounce empirical propositions as meaningless or ‘“‘to renounce 
absolute verifiability as the criterion of meaning.” Reichenbach, of 
course, accepts the latter alternative and maintains that ‘‘a proposition 
has meaning if it is possible to determine a weight, i.e., a degree of 
probability, for the proposition.”” The major part of the book is then 
devoted to a substantiation of this thesis and to a demonstration of its 
consequences. Especially significant are the chapters in which Reichen- 
bach shows that ‘“‘probability meaning leads to the realistic language of 
actual science,” and in which he starts ‘‘from the rather small domain of 
our own observations” and constructs ‘“‘the whole world upon it.”” When 
Reichenbach has completed his demonstrations, there looms one idea 
very large: ‘‘there is no certainty at all remaining—all that we know can 
be maintained with probability only.” 

The last chapter of the book lays the foundation for Reichenbach’s 
own theory of probability—the theory already well known from his 
earlier book entitled W ahrscheinlichkeitslehre: Eine Untersuchung ueber die 
logischen und mathematischen Grundlagen der W ahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. 

Throughout the new book Reichenbach contrasts his own views with 
those held by logical positivists, notably with those of Carnap. On the 
whole, the difference seems to arise from the fact that Carnap has oriented 
his work almost exclusively with respect to the formal] (syntactical) 
aspects of meaning, whereas Reichenbach is concerned primarily with the 
empirical knowledge of the “‘actual sciences.”” However, in Carnap’s 
recent abandonment of the idea of an “absolute verification” and his 
recourse to “‘degrees of confirmation,’”’ Reichenbach sees a step toward a 
rapprochement of Carnap’s views and his own. It is possible that Carnap’s 
new interest in semantics will bring about a still closer rapprochement. 

Reichenbach’s specific criticisms of logical positivism center around 
his contention that the positivists have accepted a “‘doctrinaire radical- 
ism” which “contradicts every unbiased view of the intentions of science.” 
The positivistic reduction of “external things” to “impressions of such 
and such a kind” he condemns as “not tenable’”’; for “there is a surplus of 
meaning in the statement about the existence of external things.” To 
Carnap’s thesis that “implication” is a “relation between sentences” 
only, Reichenbach replies that this is largely a “matter of convention” 
and that, in fact, an interpretation of “implication” as a “relation between 
facts” “corresponds much better to the actual signification of the con- 
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cepts.”” And, though Reichenbach adits that it is ‘‘not false” to regard 
philosophy as an “analysis of scientific language,”’ he nevertheless main- 
tains that such an analysis must, at the same time, be an “‘analysis of the 
structure of the world.” Reichenbach, therefore, cannot rest satisfied 
with the thesis (presented, to my knowledge, most forcefully by Otto 
Neurath) that “‘a proposition can be compared only to another proposi- 
tion.” Though it may involve ‘a rather complicated co-ordination pre- 
supposing the rules of language,’”’ Reichenbach insists that there must be 
On the whole, it seems 


” 


some connection “‘between sentences and facts. 
to me, Reichenbach’s position is strikingly similar to views expressed 
several years ago, and in private conversation, by Ctto Neurath. 

There is much in Reichenbach’s book that can be accepted as sound 
and convincing. Certain phases of his discussions are strongly reminiscent 
of idealistic epistemologies—and this despite the modern garb in which 
they appear. I mention only Reichenbach’s analysis of “‘concreta” and 
the subsequent “inference” of “impressions,” his “projection” of an 
“external world,” and his “construction” of the “internal world” “by 
projections.”” Behind the ‘probabilistic’ terminology there is still dis- 
cernible what is essentially a Kantianism stripped of its a priori. 

The space allowed for the present review does not permit a detailed 
discussion of certain basic difficulties which I encounter in Reichenbach’s 
position. Most important of these difficulties seems to be the confusion of 
“truth” and “meaning” which permeates the whole book. It is, of course, 
possible to “‘equate”’ these terms; but it can be done only at the expense 
of the value of the term ‘“‘meaning”’ itself. In this respect, Reichenbach’s 
conception involves the same inadequacies that beset all identifications of 
“meaning” and “verification”; and his contention that “there is as much 


, 


meaning in a proposition as can be utilized for action” does not really 
eliminate the difficulties. For instance, if “there are many statements 
which we cannot utilize because their truth-value is unknown,” would 
these statements be “‘meaningless’’? And an “individual statement” or 
“posit”’ which is “uttered as neither true, nor false, nor probable’? may 
yet have meaning for Reichenbach because we “‘decide to deal with it asa 
true proposition,” i.e., we “take it for true, without implying that there 
is any proof of the truth.”’ How is this to be squared with the contention 
that a proposition has meaning only if it is possible to “determine a de- 
gree of probability” for it? 

I also have difficulties with Reichenbach’s “physical theory of truth’ 
—at least in as far as this theory implies that “truth is a physical prop- 
erty of physical things.” True, Reichenbach himself “does not aim to 
make thinking superfluous”; but how and in what sense can the relation 
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of intention which connects “symbol” and “‘object”’ ever be regarded as a 
“physical property” of the symbol, or even as a “physical fact’? 

In his discussion of probability, Reichenbach repudiates the “dis- 
parity conception” of probability in favor of the ‘identity conception.” 
It seems, however, that the argument from the “isomorphism” or “‘struc- 
tural identity” of the two probability concepts, and the resulting doc- 
trine of “higher” and “lower” “linguistic levels,” will not yet satisfy the 
demands of von Mises, Tornier, Copeland, and Kolmogoroff for a concept 
of probability determined with mathematical exactness. And if Reich- 
enbach’s “identity conception” is not accepted, the epistemological 
position presented in his new book becomes fundamentally untenable. 

Maritain’s book, The Degrees of Knowledge, is a translation from the 
second French edition (1934), which, in turn, is a reproduction (with 
certain additions and modifications in the notes) of the first edition (1932). 
In the translation, the nine appendixes of the original have been omitted, 
but brief summaries indicate their content. A few misprints and the 
misspelling of a name (p. 232, Heisenberg) are negligible defects in a 
translation that is otherwise most readable and accurate. 

Maritain’s neo-Thomist position as a whole runs true to form, and his 
book has received the imprimatur. After an introduction dealing with the 
grandeur and the misery of metaphysics, written with a moving passion, 
the author discusses first the nature and significance of the experimental 
sciences and the ‘‘degrees of knowledge which they represent.”’ He then 
turns to an analysis of the “philosophy of nature,” pointing out its rela- 
tions to the sciences, notably to modern physics, and to “critical meta- 
physics.”” With an interpretation of “knowledge by faith” and the im- 
plied ‘‘super-analogy,”’ he passes on to the “degrees of supra-rational 
knowledge,” the highest form of which is “mystical experience.”’ A dis- 
cussion of the “ ‘practically practical’ science of contemplation” as found 
in St. John of the Cross leads to the “supreme degree both of knowledge 
and of wisdom which is accessible to man in this life’’—Love. 

“While rigorously keeping to the formal line of St. Thomas’ metaphys- 
ic,’ Maritain has on many points ‘‘attempted to clear the ground and 
restrict to some extent the frontiers of the thomist synthesis.”’ His justifi- 
cation for such adjustments the author finds in the contention that 
Thomism is “essentially progressive and apt in the assimilation of fresh 
material,” “learning from every form of human thought, so that nothing 
that is may be neglected.”’ 

Maritain’s charge against “all modern philosophies” is that they are 
beset by an “ancient sin’’—‘‘the old error of nominalism.’’ Modern 
positivism he rejects on the strength of Emile Meyerson’s arguments; but 
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Husserl’s phenomenology he criticizes at length, and often to the point. 
Against both views he asserts a “‘critical realism” or, rather, an “‘aristo- 
telian-thomist conception of knowledge,” which he distinguishes from the 
American and German forms of “critical realism” without, however, 
arguing his case. 

More important than these reactions to contemporary philosophic 
thought are Maritain’s reactions to contemporary developments in the 
sciences. Responding critically to the work of Eddington, he points out 
that “the new physics seem at the first glance contradictory”’; for he dis- 
cerns in contemporary physics (1) ‘‘a will to physical realism” and (2) “a 
more decided recourse than ever before to geometrical and mathematical 
rational being” (a pure “‘symbolism’’). But Maritain is ready to accept 
this new physics in its entirety—relativity theory, quantum mechanics 
and all. He sees in it a “knowledge of the physically real by means of 
.... verified myths,” “‘a science at once experimental and mytho-poetic.”’ 
And this “knowledge,” he finds, receives its most adequate interpreta- 
tion and evaluation within the Thomist system. 

Maritain’s book is one that will serve as a divide in the field of philoso- 
phy. There will be those who, because of their fundamental sympathy 
with his general theme, will most heartily welcome his interpretation of 
modern science. And there will be those who, approaching all problems 
from the logico-empirical point of view, will condemn large parts of his 
book as ‘‘meaningless.” In either case, however, it is worth our while to 
read Maritain’s neo-Thomist interpretation of contemporary science and 
philosophy. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY TODAY AND Tomorrow. Edited by Horace M. 
Kallen and Sidney Hook. New York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1935. Pp. 
vili+ 518. $3.75. 

PHILOSOPHICAL EssAys FOR ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD. By nine former 
students. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. viit+244+ 
Index. $3.00. 

In the becoming of philosophies, the specious present is perhaps suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit the ‘“‘today”’ of Kallen and Hook’s title to include 
in its denotatum this more immediate present. Certainly, if the prescrip- 
tions of the volume be read as prophecies, the “‘tomorrow”’ is still at least 
in part tomorrow—for the tasks set for American philosophy are, at 
least in part, still to be done. In fact, from the twenty-five essays here 
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collected, it is hard to determine just what tomorrow’s task will be, so 
incompatible seem the “‘contradictory voices, each crying [as the editors 
predict that they may do] alone in its wilderness.’’ And yet from the 
diversity of these twenty-five points of view one may perhaps, without 
too much violence, construct a simpler duality. In spite of some shadings 
on either side, one finds, on the whole, a fairly sharp line between views 
of philosophy as a practical or near-practical activity and more “aca- 
demic” views of philosophy as analysis or explanation remote from ap- 
plication to immediate needs. From this perspective, moreover, one may 
find in the Essays for Alfred North Whitehead a pertinent illustration of 
the fruits in philosophic analysis of the latter point of view. Disregard- 
ing, therefore, with admitted injustice to the particular insights of their 
thirty-four authors, the manifold variation in method and content of 
both volumes, one may see in them significant expression of two familiar 
tendencies—or of one tendency and a reaction—in American philosophy. 

“Philosophy has had a way,” says Harry Allen Overstreet in para- 
phrase of Melville, “‘of putting on its cosmical top hat before it has become 
aware that its feet need to be shod.” If one may judge from the subject 
matter of their papers, as well as from a few explicit statements of the 
function of philosophy, a number of his fellow-contributors might consent 
to Mr. Overstreet’s condemnation of such wayward sartorial habits. 
With more or less directness, well over half the essays deal with what 
Sidney Hook calls ‘‘the most important, and at the same time philoso- 
phically the least interesting, of all problems’’—the social problem. 
Clarence E. Ayres erects the true social science on the twin pillars of 
instrumentalism and institutionalism. Boyd H. Bode pictures American 
education at the crossroads. Felix S. Cohen predicts the socialization of 
morality. H. T. Costello descends from metaphysical heights to consider 
government control of corporations in industrial society. E. B. Holt 
shows up the “leadership” superstition of modern man (in a paper whimsi- 
cally entitled: “The Whimsical Condition of Social Psychology, and of 
Mankind’’). Horace Kallen illumines contemporary philosophy in its 
role of transvaluator of pre-war values. Herbert W. Schneider suggests a 
theory of political morality in refutation of anarchism and totalitarian- 
ism. Arthur E. Morgan wants to develop a science and art of leadership. 
J. H. Randall discusses the method of historical naturalism and its practi- 
cal implications. Michael Williams would turn Catholicism to the re- 
demption of America—or America to redemption in Catholicism. Alain 
Locke presses for functionalistic relativism in the field of values; John 
Allen Irving, for radical empiricism (that is, for an ethics which shall 
inquire only into the actual function of the moral consciousness in a 
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given society). Many of these practically oriented essays, it is true, are 
purely theoretical in statement; and it may be distorting the authors’ 
intent to throw them all in together under the banner of Queequeg’s top 
hat. Conjoined, however, with a few more militantly practical alarums 
and excursions, they do seem to make Overstreet’s demand for footgear 
before headgear a kind of slogan for, say, half the book. It would appear 
that, clothed now for sturdier walking, a number of American philoso- 
phers are setting out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of social service 
whether with E. S. Bates in search of an American Karl Marx or through 
imagination into politics with T. V. Smith. One may disagree with 
Moses J. Aronson when he founds a demand for the humanization of 
philosophy upon the premise that “‘we are all pragmatists now”’; but one 
may perhaps concede that, if there is any one spirit which more than 
others presides over these pages, it is the instrumentalist conception of 
the instrumental function of philosophy. 

But that is only half the book—or, if one numbers all the ethical and 
political essays on one side, two-thirds of it. There is a substantial third 
less immediately concerned with the service of philosophy to practical 
needs. “‘The task of philosophy,” says Paul Weiss, ‘“‘does not differ today 
from what it has always been. It must explain, not explain away, the 
world we all in some sense know.”” By way of explanation, Irwin Edman, 
Sidney Hook, and Ernest Nagel present various aspects of a naturalistic 
view; Ralph Tyler Fiewelling pleads for organismic conceptions in 
philosophy; and Arthur E. Murphy, Wilmon H. Sheldon, and Paul Weiss 
outline variously the criteria for a correct ontology. Somewhat off the 
beaten track, Will Durant runs jauntily through his own philosophical 
experience, while Koffka contributes a dialogue in the old style on the 
ontological status of value. 

Mr. Sheldon’s paper concludes with the discernment of a twofold task 
for metaphysics: ‘“‘independent inductive investigation opening out some 
new vista, coupled with study of the solutions proffered by the great 
minds of the past.” By this criterion the essays for Alfred North White- 
head, combining systematic with historical studies, furnish a fitting 
paradigm for the conception of the philosophic task as Mr. Overstreet’s 
tophatters see it. The first factor in the metaphysical task is illustrated 
by Paul Weiss’s essay on time and passage or by S. Kerby-Miller’s dis- 
cussion of the “regularity” and “intrinsic connection”’ theories of causa- 
tion (although for Mr. Weiss, I take it, the task is one of deduction, not 
induction). W. V. Quine and Henry S. Leonard touch on a fashionable 
field of controversy when the former examines the reduction of mathe- 
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matics and logic to linguistic convention, and the latter demonstrates that 
logical positivism (as modified, in Mr. Leonard’s position, by the influence 
of C. I. Lewis) is (1) speculative philosophy and (2) the only correct 
method of speculative philosophy. The social problem likewise comes in 
for treatment under metaphysical categories in Otis Lee’s equation of the 
good with individuality. The second task of metaphysics, as Mr. Sheldon 
summarizes it, is represented by the historical studies of F. C. S. North- 
rop, Rafael Demos and Scott Buchanan; and the two branches are merged 
in Hartshorne’s discussion of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism in 
contrast with traditional views of the individual. To appraise the rich 
substance of these essays either on their own merit or in relation to the 
philosophy whose influence they reflect would lead far into many fields. 
It must suffice here to point to them (with the possible exception of 
Mr. Buchanan’s essay, which the present reviewer admittedly under- 
stands not at all) as data confirming empirically the premise of those 
among contemporary philosophers who hold that philosophy as con- 
ceptual analysis is neither dead nor barren. 

Such merely ostensive argument is perhaps no argument at all. Yet 
I know of no better response to the threat of Mr. Bates that “philosophy, 
the science of meaning, will be carried on by others in the endless effort 
to make life more meaningful even if those who take its name in vain are 
content that their own lives continue meaningless.’’ True, essays in 
“speculative philosophy” will not save the world for democracy. But 
the world will indeed be destroyed for democracy—or any system not 
wholly unfree—when all joy in ideas for their own sake is successfully 
condemned as ‘“‘meticulous logicizing about matters that scarcely matter 
at all.”” Surely what matters little for the pressing needs of every day may 
matter much in other dimensions: it may matter intrinsically, as any 
insight matters for its own sake; or it may matter remotely, though not 
immediately, for action, as one may hope, even in this year of our Lord 
1938, that intelligence may ultimately matter. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 
University of Chicago 


MIND IN TRANSITION. By Joseph K. Hart. New York: Covici-Friede, 
1938. Pp. xii+413. $3.50. 
The gospel according to John Dewey is once more expounded and 


embellished by Dr. Hart in the form of a semipopular sociological history 
of mind through the ages, “‘a preliminary search of the historical] terrains 
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that must be surveyed in full’’ before a truly scientific reinterpretation of 
our cultures can be worked out effectively. He would enlist his readers 
in “the world-wide defense of science against patterned irrationality” by 
achieving in science itself ‘‘a wholeness of outlook over both the rationali- 
ties and irrationalities of the world, bringing them both, and all, into the 
perspectives of that inclusive experience which alone is the spiritual 
Reality of existence.” By science the author does not refer merely to 
the physical or biological sciences. ‘‘We deal in this book,”’ he declares, 
“with the hope of a social science .... which.... will never have any 
place in actual living until the contemporary mind learns to accept 
change, inquiry, science, evolution.’’ But not, he hastens to add, in the 
spirit of one more dogma. ‘‘The gadgets of ‘science’ become instruments 
of anti-science in the hands of men of prehistoric mind.’”’ How, then, 
shall we go about the cultivation of men of historic,—nay, of futuristic— 
mind? 

Patterned mind, says Dr. Hart in his first two hundred pages, has 
failed to cope with accelerated change; but the characteristic modern re- 
action to this failure has been to look for another and better pattern rather 
than to resort to the ‘‘freely inquiring mind of the true scientist.’ The 
scientific method is “‘the intellectual correlate of evolution in nature,” 
while democracy is evolution’s social correlate. Immediately the question 
arises whether the ordinarily destructive and disintegrating factors in 
change, whether it be in the form of evolution, scientific inquiry, or 
democracy, can provide the necessary cohesion and direction for a 
tolerably stable social order. Dr. Hart admits a conflict between modern 
mind and “the vast deposits of social institutions and customs of the 
past,” but contends that it should be seen to be ‘‘on the levels of methods 
and technics, and never on the level of contents.’’ But since new methods 
have a way of making old contents obsolete and uninteresting, the dis- 
tinction is something of a quibble. 

Salvation by democratic biotechnology, to be achieved through ages 
of social experimentation, is the author’s tentatively final program. “The 
hypothesis of a collective future, in which there will be more room than 
ever for the individual, should arouse enthusiasms beyond the power of 
any set pattern to stir up.”” Many will agree that it should (in the sense of 
hoping that it will); but supposing it does not? Are those who want to 
achieve democratic ends by democratic means prepared to wait in 


patience for a few more centuries? 
Haroitp A. LARRABEE 


Union College 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE Puysicists. By Susan Stebbing. London: Methu- 
en, 1937. Pp. 295+Index. 7s. 6d. net. 

Two English scientists, Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, 
have had some influence in making known to a wide public a connection 
between their science and the old-fashioned theology to which they ad- 
here. Miss Stebbing, who is a professor of philosophy in the University 
of London and author of an admirable Modern Introduction to Logic, gives 
us in this new book a devastating refutation of the philosophical con- 
fusions of the scientists. She acknowledges a debt to Professor E. A. 
Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science, and deals with the 
whole subject as a philosopher but with a clear understanding of the 
modern theory of physics. Miss Stebbing’s argument is vigorous, and her 
statements are strong. She writes of the “emotional fog’? from which 
physicists suffer when they venture into philosophy; and again, quoting 
Sir Arthur Eddington, “It is an important question whether conscious- 
ness, in selecting its direction, is guided by anything in the physical 
world,” Miss Stebbing writes: ‘““The question is not important: it is 
absurd.” The confused metaphors of Sir James Jeans are severely 
trounced; and the illogical processes by which he passes from mathe- 
matical astronomy to his discovery that there is a God who is a Cambridge 
mathematician, really leave Sir James with hardly even an excuse for 
his mistakes. It is difficult to believe that even a mathematician could 
write as Jeans does, that ‘“‘real apples are mere clothing which we our- 
selves drape over our mathematical symbols.”’ Jeans is considerably 
more simple-minded than Eddington; but what on earth can Eddington 
mean by saying that for the physicist it is difficult to imagine how he 
is able to enter a room, because ‘“‘he must make sure of landing on a plank 
travelling at 20 miles a second around the sun, and he must do this whilst 
hanging from a round planet head outward into space.... . The plank 
has no solidity of substance, to step on it is like stepping on a swarm of 
flies’? This is not only nonsense, philosophically, but remarkably bad 
science, for if the plank is a swarm of flies, Sir Arthur Eddington is one 
also, and surely he travels as fast as the plank around the sun. And yet 
this jejune conception of the world has been welcomed by certain theo- 
logians as a basis for maintaining the existence of a medieval deity. 
Miss Stebbing, after demolishing the basis, gives a most interesting ac- 
count of the nineteenth-century nightmare of absolute determinism, of 
the rejection of physical determinism, and the new attitude of mathe- 
matical scientists toward the conclusions they at present accept. The 
historical causes outside of science which have led to the breakdown of 
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the crude idea of the universe as a machine are not dealt with by Miss 
Stebbing, but her exact statement of the new attitude of physicists is 
most valuable. Philosophically, it is a question of abstractions; the con- 
temporary mathematical physicist is not concerned with a picture of the 
universe but with the abstract relations between statistical quantities. 
But this should seriously diminish his confidence in dealing with the real 
world, from which he has taken, by selection and experiment, the ma- 
terial for his equations. 

It is, however, the principle of indeterminacy which seems to throw 
the physicists entirely off their balance when they try to write philosophy. 
The idea that changes in subatomic structure cannot be definitely fore- 
told seems to be connected by physicists writing philosophy with the con- 
ception of human freedom. They seem to have derived much emotional 
satisfaction in their escape from the divine calculator of Laplace. It is, 
of course, the old theological contrast between predestination and free 
will which causes these emotions, and Miss Stebbing writes an admirable 
chapter on human freedom and responsibility, which will be found useful 
in the study of ethics. Her point that it is, not the will or any other ab- 
straction, but the person, who is free and responsible, may be made the 
basis of a genuine theory of moral action. The difficulty of all physicists 
seems to be that they build up their universe of external or observed facts 
upon certain principles and then attempt to insert into the building the 
human person, as if it were merely one of the observed facts. Altogether 
Miss Stebbing’s book is a contribution of first-rate importance to con- 
temporary philosophy. Although its purpose is largely destructive and 
the author aims mainly at removing the errors which have been intro- 
duced by physicists ignorant of philosophy into the minds of ordinary 
readers, her principles are sufficiently constructive to make her book more 
than a merely adverse criticism. The book is also admirably written and 
easy to read. It is witty and vigorous, as well as learned and exact in 





thought. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


RECENT THEORIES OF SOVEREIGNTY. By Hymen [’zra Cohen. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. x+169. $3.00. 

This volume gives a serviceable summary of the theories of sovereignty 
contained in the works of Esmain, Jellinek, Duguit, Kelsen, and Laski. 
In addition, there is a chapter dealing with sovereignty as a concept of 
international law, in which the theories of Verdross and Professor Quincy 
Wright are discussed, and a chapter on sovereignty in the constitutional 
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theory of the British Empire. As a rule, the book confines itself to a logi- 
cal analysis and résumé of the arguments advanced by the authors with 
whom it deals, with only general references to the circumstances or events 
that may have influenced them or tended to form their opinions. The 
chapter dealing with the British Empire, on the other hand, is mainly an 
account of the transformation of political and constitutional ideas, with- 
out much reference to any attempt at a general juristic theory. In all 
cases the analysis is competent and the summaries accurate. 

The net effect of bringing together these differing and often conflicting 
doctrines is to raise seriously in the reader’s mind the question whether 
there really is any common element in them except a name. Though their 
authors cast their thought in the guise of a general juristic, or sociological, 
or political theory, they were, for the most part, controlled by the circum- 
stances of a specific time and a specific national situation. To conclusions 
thus formed they usually tried to assimilate all other times and places 
which their scholarly consciences forbade them to disregard. With the 
exception of Kelsen, they were usually not very certain whether they were 
talking about social and political fact or moral and legal obligation, or 
very clear about the substantial logical difficulties of including both fact 
and obligation in a single concept. On the most favorable interpretation, 
vagueness and equivocation were pervasive characteristics of the general 
concept of sovereignty, even though a particular author might restrict 
the term to a consistent usage. The question then remains: Just what 
scientific utility was served by using one word in so many different ways? 
For that matter, what was the use of pretending that law and morals and 
sociology and politics need such large abstractions, since for most practi- 
cal purposes the authors dealt with very limited historical periods and 
very restricted areas of civil society? 

It is not quite certain whether Dr. Cohen means to answer these ques- 
tions or, if so, what answer he means to give. Throughout his book, and 
especially in the final chapter, “Summary and Conclusion,’’ he recognizes 
fully and accurately the part played by circumstance and national situa- 
tion in forming theories of sovereignty. From the frequency with which 
his criticism uses words like “rationalization” and “ideology”’ it may be 
inferred that he has no illusions about the logic that went into the con- 
struction of those theories. Yet he clearly regards sovereignty as an 
unescapable concept of political theory and as the symbol of a perennial 
problem. He reaches this conclusion, however, by identifying sovereignty 
with “the age-old problem of the relation of man to society” (p. 130), 
which is inevitable ‘‘so long as the problems of social control divide men 
into rulers and ruled” (p. 148). On historical grounds this is too broad, 
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since sovereignty has, in fact, been peculiar to modern political theory 
and by no means universal there. But in any case, is there much that can 
be said at large about the relation of man to society, or even about the 
much smaller question of the justification of authority at large? Or is it 
not rather the case that these supposed problems, viewed in the abstract, 
were largely artifacts bred of the unanalyzed postulates of individualism? 
GEORGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


GESETZ UND SITTENGESETZ. Strukturanalytische und historische Vor- 
studien zu einer gesetzesfreien Ethik. By Herbert Spiegelberg. Zurich: 
Max Niehans, 1935. Pp. 380. Rm. 12.80. 

ANTIRELATIVISMUS. Kritik des Relativismus und Skeptizismus der 
Werte und des Sollens. By Herbert Spiegelberg. Zurich: Max Nie- 
hans, 1935. Pp. 100. Rm. 4.80. 

These two books by Spiegelberg, each dealing with a specific aspect 
of value theory, supplement each other nicely, and together they prepare 
the ground for a new absolutistic interpretation of values and practa. 
The influence of Alexander Pfaender and of the Munich school of phe- 
nomenology is distinctly noticeable throughout both books and provides 
the general orientation for Spiegelberg’s interpretation as well as for his 
approach. 

The first-mentioned book, Gesets und Sittengesetz, consists of two parts 
of almost equal length. The first part is systematic; the second, historical. 
In the systematic part, Spiegelberg examines, first of all (chaps. i and ii), 
the concept of “‘law,”’ distinguishing carefully between ‘‘positive law,” as 
a “constituting precept” “given” by a “lawgiver,”’ and the “law of 
nature,” as a “universal judgment’”’ based upon the necessary or “‘essen- 
tial” “context”? (Wesenssusammenhang) of subject and predicate. The 
painstaking analyses which, incidentally, deal with the grammatical, 
logical, and ontological “strata” of “laws,” throw also new light upon 
such concepts as “‘norm,” “command,” “rule,”’ and “proposition.” The 
conclusion reached in this first part of the book is that ‘“‘positive law” and 
“law of nature’’ (as understood in contemporary science), i.e., the “‘prac- 
tical” and the ‘‘theoretical”’ law, do not belong to the same genus (chap. 
iii). 

Turning next (chap. iv) to an examination of the conception ‘moral 
law,” Spiegelberg differentiates between “moral truth” (which reveals the 
“‘moral order” as a “‘systematic and harmonious totality” and is a matter 
of “theoretical cognition”—much in the sense of Nicolai Hartmann’s 
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“realm of values”) and “moral obligation” (which results from the 
“situationally determined” recognition on the part of the subject that 
the “moral order” is an “‘obligation’’). 

The closely reasoned arguments culminate in the conclusion (chap. v) 
(1) that the ‘moral law” is neither “positive law” nor a “law of nature”’ 
and that it is therefore misleading to speak of a “‘moral law” as the basis 
of ethics; (2) that what is called ‘‘moral law”’ is really a confused mixture 
of ‘‘moral truth” and “‘moral obligation’’; and (3) that the “‘moral order,” 
as revealed in the theoretical “moral judgment,” is the primary concern 
of all ethics. 

The rest of the book traces the history of the idea of ‘moral law,” both 
as to the occurrence and use of the term (chap. vi), and also as to the de- 
velopment of the idea of a “moral law” as such (chap. vii). The syste- 
matic significance of these historical accounts lies in the fact that they 
reveal the “historical existence”’ of ‘‘nonlegalistic’”’ moralities, i.e., of 
moralities not based upon the conception of ‘‘moral law.”’ 

If the ultimate goal of philosophy is the clarification of ideas, then 
Spiegelberg’s book, Gesets und Sittengesets, is eminently philosophical— 
even though occasionally the arguments presented seem to depend upon 
certain peculiarities of the German language. 

Spiegelberg’s second book, Antirelativismus, deals most effectively 
with the relativists’ argument which infers the “relativity of values” from 
the ‘‘dissensus of opinion.”” What Spiegelberg here says against relativism 
seems unanswerable in all essentials. But he is concerned also with the 
maxim, “De gustibus non est disputandum,”’ and casts new light upon 
this controversial subject. Hence, at a time when ethical relativism has 
found such eloquent expression as in Stace’s Concept of Morals, Spiegel- 
berg’s penetrating analyses, though written several years ago, are most 
timely and to the point. They clarify greatly the basic issues, and for this 
reason they can not very well be overlooked in the present controversy. 

The real test of Spiegelberg’s positive thesis, however, will be the 
constructive presentation of the ‘‘absolute moral order” —a presentation 
for which the present books serve but as preliminary investigations. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


Past AND Future oF Etuics. M. A. R. Tuker. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Humphrey Milford). Pp. x+496. 215. net. 
We have here nearly five hundred pages of reflection on some of the 
outstanding concrete questions of ethics, and in the course of them the 
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author has some interesting things to say. But the total impression is 
somewhat exasperating. There is a good deal of repetition of opinions 
strongly held but unconvincingly argued, since they are apt to take the 
form of sweeping generalizations. Such generalizations are, for instance, 
found in the attack on vivisection in the chapter on the treatment of 
animals. We may heartily indorse the author’s objection to the tradition 
that cruelty to animals is only immoral because of the harm done to our 
own characters, and yet still be startled to read that man has done noth- 
ing to understand animals, and that “in them is to be found every mental 
quality we find in ourselves—none excepted.”” What about K@éhler’s 
studies of the psychology of apes, which both involved an extremely 
patient study of the most intelligent types of animals and revealed cer- 
tain apparently insuperable distinctions between their mental processes 
and those of human beings? 

The author finds the root of ethics in the development of a “‘zoélogical 
sympathy” which originates in the maternal instinct. But it gives us 
pause to be told that (even at the human and ethical level) maternal con- 
duct gives rise to no problems—it solves them all. The feminism of the 
central discussions, and the matriarchal view of society there advocated, 
might well take away the breath of a militant suffragist. The author 
talks throughout of men as “‘wers” and women as “‘wermen”’ or “‘femels.”’ 
For the sake of the philologically unlearned, the explanation of these 
usages might have been given earlier in the book. 

This review is, I fear, rather a grouse. In investigating the biological 
roots of ethics in the training of natural sympathies the author is on a 
vital question, and one insufficiently treated by many professional 
moralists. But his discussion of the relation of these sympathies to the 
power of rational and critical reflection strikes us as insufficient. He does 
not see far enough into the problem of obligation (which in some form is 
essential, as standing for the objective element in morality) to give us 
more than a moral aestheticism. 

Dorotuy M. EMMeEt 


King’s College, University of Durham, England 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Tue Soctat Contract. By J. W. Gough. Oxford: University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 235. $5.00. 
This is the first book in English which attempts to give a systematic and in- 
telligible account of the history of the social-contract theory since Professor 
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R. W. Lee published his little manual, The Social Compact, forty years ago. It 
therefore admirably fills a need which graduate students and teachers have felt 
very keenly. 

The usual procedure in discussing the contract theory has been to trace its 
antecedents among the Greeks and Romans and among medieval thinkers like 
Manegold of Lautenbach, passing hurriedly over the contributions of the Mo- 
narchomachi and Althusius to devote major attention to the doctrines of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. Mr. Gough has supplemented this conventional approach 
by discussing the contributions of writers previously little known or inadequately 
treated and by extending the scope of his historical survey to include the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. His object has been to unearth the actual body 
of doctrine which paraded under the name “‘social contract”’ or one of its popular 
aliases. This he has done with wide reading, careful scholarship, and discerning 
textual criticism. The criticisms of the historical foundations of the doctrine 
have not blinded him to the potency of the social-contract doctrine in the prac- 
tical struggle for political liberty in times past. Mr. Gough is careful to state 
the historical circumstances under which the various writers enunciated their 
versions of the doctrine, but his chief concern is to analyze the structure of the 
actual arguments that were developed. Other scholars perhaps may find it 
fruitful to explore further some of the author’s suggestions and inferences with 
respect to the causes of the recurring appearance of the doctrine in various 
times and places. The inconclusiveness of Mr. Gough’s final chapter of con- 
clusions does not detract from the permanent contribution his work makes to 
the understanding of the social-contract theory. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 
History OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLATO TO BURKE. By Thomas I. 

Cook. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. xviii+725. $5.00. 

Any philosophical textbook is liable to become a substitute for, rather than 
an introduction to, the study of its subject matter. To this perversion Profes- 
sor Cook’s textbook is especially liable because of the completeness of his ma- 
terial and the manner of its presentation. 

Each major political philosopher from Plato to Burke is discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter; other chapters are devoted to the various schools and periods of 
lesser men. Biographical and historical material, the relevance of which is not 
always made clear, is included in each section. 

As a history, the book suffers from disproportion, the whole medieval period, 
for instance, being condensed into almost as few pages as are used for Machiavelli 
alone. As philosophy, both the résumés of the works examined and the com- 
ments upon them seem devoid of relation to the general philosophical methods 
and doctrines of the various periods. Professor Cook has failed, for the most 
part, to explain the alternative conceptions of political science as a whole enter- 
tained by the men he criticizes. As a result his interpretations, though sympa- 
thetic, and penetrating in places, are unsystematic and contain as much of 
modern analogy on small points as of explicit examination of basic principles. 
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Perhaps equal faults are unavoidable in a textbook for undergraduate use. 
Being, as it is, a good one-volume introduction to the subject, this book will no 
doubt be used extensively and with profit. The reviewer would question whether 
a more thorough reading of representative works, with a study of both their in- 
tellectual and their social contexts, would not be better than a smattering of all, 
including those of interest only for completeness’ sake. 

T. B. STAUFFER 
CONFESSIONS OF AN Economic Heretic. By J. A. Hobson. London: Allen & 

Unwin, 1938. Pp. 217+Index. 5s. net. 

This is an account of the social and intellectual influences which affected the 
formation of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s well-known economic doctrine. The middle 
classes in Derby in the middle of England in the eighteen seventies and four 
years at Oxford prepared the author for teaching in social problems. Visits to 
America and an unforeseen call to go to South Africa just before the Boer War 
led Mr. Hobson to take a wider view of economic problems than is usual among 
academic economists. Finally, the breakup of parties and of creeds during and 
after the World War induced him to press home even further his original con- 
ception of the impossibility of making a valid economics out of quantitative 
analysis within the price system. His description of the growth in his own mind 
of a more human view and a less abstract analysis is admirably done. The per- 
sonal details of his life are subordinated to the development of an attitude; and 
his contact with such men as Ramsay MacDonald and L. T. Hobhouse is barely 
noticed. But his general view of economics as a basis for an art of government 
and industrial organization comes out very clearly at the conclusion of the book. 
The “human valuation’”’ which he has attempted all his life to advocate as ap- 
plicable, especially to distribution, is now accepted by many more orthodox 
economists. But from the point of view of the academic economist who is per- 
haps unconsciously a defender of the obsolete moral standards of capitalist in- 
dividualism, Mr. Hobson is still treated as a heretic. 
C.D. B. 
THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Cheaper edition. 

London: Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 516+Index. 7s. 6d. net. 

This reprint of Lowes Dickinson’s /nternational Anarchy, first published in 
1926, contains no changes in the text. But a new introduction has been written 
by Sir Arthur Salter, who points out that, in spite of the accumulation of new 
material since Dickinson wrote, the main lines of the argument are as valid as 
ever. The book is known as a most valuable introduction to the study of the 
European entanglements leading up to the World War. In this cheaper 
edition it should be more easily available as a textbook and for the general 
reader, who by this time ought to be able to appreciate the conclusion to which 
Dickinson points. The ultimate issue in international affairs is moral; for 
anarchy means nothing but the substitution of contending forces for principles 
of government. But the world at the moment seems to be going back into the 
same despair as preceded the collapse of 1914. It should be perfectly clear to 
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the least observant that the alternative between peace and war is the alterna- 
tive between international government and anarchy; and that any form of isola- 
tion on the part of even the greatest nation is anarchy. But it is still pos- 
sible for the majority in many great nations to believe sincerely in the ridicu- 
lous superstition that it is possible to maintain peace if each nation provides for 
its own self-defense and cares nothing for the defense of others. Dickinson’s 
argument and the evidence he produces require still to be studied. 
C. Do B: 


LE GOUVERNEMENT DE SOI AVEC DE SECOURS DES MORALISTES. By Jean Roche. 

Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 462. Fr. 60. 

If good advice could have accomplished it, human virtue would have been 
universal long ago. That is the net impression one receives from the reading of 
M. Roche’s anthology of admonition and exhortation. It is divided into two 
parts:—a theoretical section dealing with the value, difficulty, and principal 
obstacles to virtue; and a practical one comprising such subjects as the acquiring 
of good habits, the importance of health and milieu, and the best use of one’s 
time. The selections seem unduly confined to Franch moralists, but that is 
hardly surprising in view of the wealth of material available in such authors as 
La Fontaine, Fenelon, La Bruyére, and Vauvenargues. The collection suffers 
from the lack of an author’s index. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH AND Morats. By Bronislaw Malinowski. (Riddell 

Memorial Lectures, 7th ser., 1934-35.) London: Oxford University Press, 

1936. Pp. 62. $0.85. 

Supporting his view by description of specific myths and ceremonials, Dr. 
Malinowski defends the threefold thesis that ‘‘there are common elements in all 
religious systems as regards substance, form, and function.”’ In form, all re- 
ligions have in common ‘‘a dogmatic system backed by mythology or sacred 
tradition; a developed ritual in which man acts on his belief and communes with 
the powers of the unseen world; . . . . and an ethical code of rules which binds 
the faithful and determines their behavior towards each other and towards 
the things they worship.’’ As their common substance, secondly, all religions 
share “‘the twin beliefs in Providence and in Immortality.’”’ And finally, religion, 
growing out of the needs of life, ‘‘fulfils a definite cultural function in every 
human society.”’ That function, moreover, Dr. Malinowski is especially em- 
phatic in insisting, must not be confounded with the function of science or 
empirical knowledge. ‘“The most essential point about magic and religious 
ritual is that it steps in only where knowledge fails.”’ 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


SkEptic’s Quest. By Hornell Hart. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
173. $2.00. 


A “Student,’’ convinced that life is futile, is about to commit suicide by 
jumping into a volcanic abyss somewhere along the eastern shore of the Pacific 
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(near San Francisco?). A ‘“‘Thinker,’’ sitting conveniently (at sunrise) on a 
bench near by, interrupts him with a question. Then follows a conversation 
about death, girls, conscience, free will, sex, mechanism, Ph.D.’s, and Bertrand 
Russell. In a second chapter some professors stalk in, and the dialogue now 
moves into the field of light waves, mathematics, astronomy, and crystals. 
Then a biologist and sociologist appear, adding chromosomes and family prob- 
lems to the welter. After a while a Methodist shows up. There are more speci- 
mens from the academic fraternity who move in and out of the ‘“‘piazza.”” On 
the last page the student fails to commit suicide. 

This literary type of apologetic may be suited for innocent Y.M.C.A. boys 
around a camp fire but hardly for college students of the first order. I tried 
sections of the book out on my philosophy students, and they pronounced it a 
literary artificiality and an abomination. The style stands in the way. The 
author has put on a terrific display of academic subject matter by means of a 


hapless attempt to write a Socratic dialogue. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVIDUAL. (‘‘University of California Publications in 
Philosophy.””) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 206. 
The problem of the individual, as treated in the present volume, runs the 

gamut of philosophic contexts—from Professor Lenzen’s discussion of indi- 
viduality in physical atomism to an inquiry by Professor Pepper into the indi- 
viduality of a work of art. Professor Loewenberg considers the remoteness of 
the individual alternatively defined as the simple or the unique. Professor 
Dennes, treating of the individual as instance of a type, examines the limits of 
application of the concept, thus defined, and the practical consequences entailed 
by such limitation. A dialectic of individuality as the contrary of continuity 
is the theme of Professor Adams’ lecture. Professor Strong deals with three 
methods of individualization in society, which he calls ‘domination,’ ‘media- 
tion,’ and “‘division.’’ Professors Marhenke and Mackay contribute historical 
papers on identity in Hume and indivisibility in the dialectic of Plato. 


MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


CHILDREN OF Licut. In Honor of Rufus M. Jones. Edited by Howard H. 

Brinton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+416. $3.50. 

Children of Light is a collection of fifteen essays honoring Rufus M. Jones 
on his seventy-fifth birthday. Ths historical value of these studies, well written 
and carefully edited, makes the book a permanent tribute to the dean of Quaker 
historians. 

The book opens with two studies on William Penn as a theologian and con- 
stitution-maker, and a following chapter presents a personality study of Penn 
and John Woolman with a unique psychophysiological description. Two essays 
are devoted to Edward Byllynge, one a careful examination of his connection 
with Cornwall, the other his influence on New Jersey’s first constitution. Three 
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chapters touch on Quaker interest in Hebrew learning and language, Latin 
writings of Quakers, and Mennonite relationships in the Netherlands. 

Then the scene shifts to America, revealing Quaker contributions to the 
American Revolution and Constitution, and to the settlement of the Old 
Northwest. One essay presents an intimate picture of Quaker home life in the 
eighteenth century. In the work of two significant social reformers, Sir Thomas 
F. Buxton in England and Timothy Nicholson in America, we see their fight 
for human betterment. The final chapter sets forth a valuable pattern, deduced 
from a wide variety of journals, of stages in spiritual development. A useful 
list of Rufus M. Jones’s books and articles completes the Quaker Festschrift. 


LELAND H. CARLSON 


THE ETERNAL GosPEL. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

Pp. 235. $2.00. 

The Eternal Gospel, says Rufus Jones, is the continuous revelation to men of 
an immanent, though transcendent, reality of Spirit. The book works over this 
idea in ten chapters, suggesting how this revelation appears in the run of his- 
tory, in the epochal equinoxes of great literature and of rare minds, especially in 
Jesus, in abiding values, in immediate mystical experiences, and in prophetic 
churches. Though the theme is the same as in his many other publications, it is 
here dressed up afresh by timely allusions to recent thought and to current 
interests. A brooding, mellow, irenic, and devotional tone pervades the whole. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


CARL SCHMITTS THEORIE DES “‘POLITISCHEN.’’ MIT EINEM VERZEICHNIS DER 
SCHRIFTEN CARL Scumitts. By Hans Krupa. (‘‘Studien und Bibliographien 
zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.’’) Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1937. Pp. viit+47. Rm. 
2.10. 

The author traces the career of “‘decisionism,’’ Schmitt’s power theory of the 
state, from his early “‘normativistic”’ work to the initiation in 1934 of an insti- 
tutional theory. The new program, Krupa concludes, needs further development 
in the direction of explicit recognition of a ‘‘vélkische Staatsauffassung.”’ 
Schmitt’s refutation of juristic positivism (as exemplified in the work of Hans 
Kelsen) receives incidental treatment in the course of the discussion. A bibliog- 
raphy of Schmitt’s writings is appended. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 

CONCERNING THE TEACHER, AND ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SouL. By 
St. Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated from the Latin by 
George G. Leckie. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxxviii 
+88. $1.10. 

The two tracts published in this convenient volume (a member of the new 
Appleton-Century “Philosophical Series’’) are related closely, since both treat 
the problem of the liberal arts in their connections with knowledge and the soul. 
Dr. Leckie has made careful translations of these works, the first dealing prin- 
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cipally with signification and the functions of language, the second with the mind 
as knowing the unchangeable. Dr. Leckie is equally happy in his Preface, 
whose thoughtful scholarship and assured consideration of certain methodologi- 
cal devices of Augustine could well bear imitation in other fields of philosophical 
study. 
KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN RACIAL Po tictes. By Oscar I. Janowsky 

and Melvin M. Fagen. With Preface by James Brown Scott and Postscript 

by Josiah C. Wedgwood, M.P. Introduction by James N. Rosenberg and 

Morris R. Cohen. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xxi+ 

259+Index. $2.00. 

The statement of international problems raised by German racial policies 
which forms the substance of this volume was originally submitted with a 
petition to the League of Nations. The petition proper is reprinted as an 
appendix, as are High Commissioner MacDonald’s letter of resignation and his 
Annex consisting of an analysis of the German measures against ‘‘non-Aryans.”’ 


MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


INDEPENDENCE, CONVERGENCE, AND BORROWING IN INSTITUTIONS, THOUGHT, 
AND Art. (“Harvard Tercentenary Publications.’’) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937. Pp. x+272. $3.00. 

This is one among three collections of papers presented at the symposia of 
the Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences (August 31—Sep- 
tember 12, 1936). Of special interest philosophically are a paper by Professor 
Charles Harold Dodd on ‘Hellenism and Christianity”’ and Professor Gilson’s 
essay on “Medieval Universalism and Its Present Value.’’ Professor Dodd 
treats of the enrichment of the Neoplatonic tradition by the impact of Chris- 
tianity. Professor Gilson considers the medieval belief in the universality of 
truth, exemplified in the activities of ‘that strange University of Paris, where 
not a single one of the most famous professors was French,” and philosophically 


founded in rationalism, realism, and personalism. 
MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


L’IDEOLOGIA ROSMINIANA NEI RAPPORTI CON LA GNOSEOLOGIA AGNOSTINIANO- 
TOMISTICA. By Grazioso Ceriani. (‘‘Pubblicazioni della Universita Cat- 
tolica del Sacro Cuore.’’) Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero,’’ 1938. 
Pp. xi+388. L. 25. 

The purpose of this study is avowedly the polemical one of discriminating 
between the Rosminian and the scholastic philosophies—and thereby directing 
elsewhere than to Rosmini the search for nineteenth-century buddings of neo- 
Thomism. The author proceeds from an examination of Rosmini’s life and philo- 
sophic times to an exposition of the New Essay on the Origin of Ideas, with “criti- 
cal notes’’ on corresponding doctrines in St. Augustine and St. Thomas. 


MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 
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EEN PSYCHOLOGISCHE EN ZEDEKUNDIGE STUDIE OVER DE BEGRIPPEN EER EN 
EERGEVOEL. By Jan Maarse. Amsterdam: J. Clausen, 1936. Pp. 156. 
The author examines the concept of honor in the context of a psychology 

of the basic emotions. He distinguishes three levels of the ‘feeling of honor’”’— 

the representation of human dignity in general, a notion of “‘moral honor,’ and 
honor as the opinion held about the individual by his community—and con- 
cludes that honor cannot be made the legitimate basis for a supreme moral 
principle. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 

SAGGIO SULLA NATURA DELL’uoMO. By Gaetano Chiavacci. (“Studi di lettere 
storia e filosofia pubblicati dalla R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa.’’) 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1936. Pp. xi+-116. L. 12. 

The “speculative concept of the nature of man”’ is here developed in terms of 
a dialectic of consciousness. We watch, first, the unfolding of a series of triadic 
relations characteristic of the development of intellect, “‘the specific principle 
of human nature.’ This is the dialectic of implicit consciousness. There fol- 
lows the development of reason, ‘‘the specific principle of spirit’—in which, 
as explicit consciousness, humanity transcends the natural in human nature, 
attaining absolute freedom, and finally, as real consciousness of self, attains 
“sincerity,” “‘peace,’’ and “‘love.”’ 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 

THE UNCONSCIOUS THROUGH THE AGES. By G. K. Sabnis. Bombay: Privately 
printed, 1937. Pp. 44+38. 

The author has undertaken a survey of various historical treatments of the 
subconscious mind, with a view to showing the recognition of the subconscious 
since early classical times and illustrating the relation of Freud’s psychology to 
the treatment of the subconscious by various of his predecessors, from Pro- 
tagoras through Morton Prince. Although the author is admittedly more inter- 
ested in psychology than philosophy, and therefore may at times lack scholarly 
insight in the interpretation of historical material, and although it appears diffi- 
cult to justify his omission of the medieval period entirely, the general plan 
of the study is interesting and the men considered were well selected. 

R. S. BRUMBAUGH 


KAntT’s PRE-CRITICAL Etuics. By Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston: North- 
western University, 1938. Pp. xvi+185. $2.50. 

This book presents a study of Kant’s writings on ethics before the Critiques; 
and by making available in English information about such writings it performs 
a service to students of ethics. The author’s main conclusion is that, contrary to 
the belief of many scholars, there was no sharp break in Kant’s ethical thought 
but rather a continuous, though slow, development of ideas present in his think- 
ing from his earliest writings. It is the opinion of the author that Kant early 
formulated the requirements for a solution of the ethical problem, that his 
various attempts to solve the problem during the precritical period show a unity 
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of direction and method resulting from his conception of the requirements for 
a satisfactory treatment of the ethical problem, and that study of the early 
writings reveals that Kant’s essential insight, at least during this period, was 
that a solution of the ethical problem must be found in terms of analysis of 
rational method rather than by setting up dogmatic goals or criteria. While the 
present study is hardly more than an introductory analysis of Kant’s thought, 
even in the period under consideration, it will, one hopes, produce some correc- 
tion of the systematic misinterpretation of Kant by philosophers writing in 
English. C. M. P. 

TOWARDS AN OBJECTIVE Etuics. By George R. Geiger. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 

Antioch Press, 1938. Pp. 87. $1.00. 

It is the thesis of this essay that ‘ethical theory achieves relevancy and 
weight in the measure that it accepts, at least hypothetically, the moral perti- 
nence of social problems.”’ In support of this view Mr. Geiger proposes for the 
term “objectivity” in ethical contexts a functional definition more in harmony 
with experimental method than traditional metaphysical interpretations of the 
concept. Objectivity in ethics “‘refers (1) to the social experience underlying 
all ethics, i.e., to the necessarily public character of the enjoyments and desires 
that claim recognition as values; (2) to the critical process that establishes such 
claims to value status, and graduates them as more or less valuable; and (3) 
to the concept of past experience, which makes possible both criticism and 
generalization.” There is hope, Mr. Geiger feels, that an ethics objective in 
this sense may, by attention to specific social problems, give significant assist- 
ance in the establishment of a balanced and harmonized social order. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND FROM THE ACCES- 
SION OF JAMES I TO THE CONVENTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT (1603-1640). 
By W. K. Jordan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 
542. $5.00. 

This work, which is the second volume of a three-volume study, furnishes 

a full account of doctrines and policies in regard to toleration during the period 

under examination. Since the author passes in review a large number of writers 

who dealt directly or indirectly with the doctrine of tolerance, and since he 
proceeds by diligent accumulation and careful examination of relevant material 
rather than by making bold interpretations or generalizations, his book will be 
useful to students of other phases of seventeenth-century English thought. 
It contains much useful information in regard to minor writers in ethics and 


social philosophy. c. Bt. P. 


VICTORIAN CRITICS OF DEMOCRACY. CARLYLE. RUSKIN. ARNOLD. STEPHEN. 
Maine. Leckxy. By Benjamin Evans Lippincott. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. viiit-276. $3.75. 

The chapter on each writer considers five questions: ‘What are the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the writer, and, in virtue of these, what place does he 
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hold in the thought of his time?” “What are the influences that go to shape the 
writer’s thought?” ‘“‘What are the writer’s basic assumptions and how do they 
affect the structure of his thought?” ‘“‘What is his criticism of democracy, and 
his criticism of the ideas and institutions in which it works?” “Finally, is his 
criticism of democracy valid?”’ The author answers the last question briefly and 
in the negative for all the writers. His answers to the other questions are longer 
but not so satisfactory. Among his more important conclusions are these: that 
the critics of Gemocracy were intellectuals who lived in ivory towers; and that 
“it is probably true that the dyspepsia from which Carlyle suffered, the brain 
fever with which Ruskin was afflicted, the depression that came over Maine 
and Lecky, had the effect of increasing the distrust these critics felt for the 


democratic movement.”’ 


Mr: 


Les MAiTRES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE UNIVERSITAIRE EN FRANCE. By C. Bouglé. 

Paris: Librairie Maloine, 1938. Pp. xi+112. 

In a series of essavs on contemporary philosophers, M. Bouglé has drawn a 
picture of French academic thought in the last forty years. The group portrait 
includes subjects as varied as Rauh’s philosophy of the moral experience, 
Lalande’s “‘philosophy of assimilation,” the rationalism of Dominique Parodi 
and the psychological theories of Henri Delacroix. A study of the Kantian tra- 
dition and its emergence into spiritualism is focused on the work of Jules Lache- 
lier. Some of the writings of Bergson, Blondel, and Brunschvicg receive brief 
treatment; and one essay is devoted to appraising the service to philosophy of 
Xavier Léon, founder of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


BisHop BuTLER AND THE AGE OF REASON: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF 
THouGut. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. xv+271. $2.50. 

Forty-five pages of this work are devoted to a competent summary of But- 
ler’s writings; sixty-five pages, to a scholarly survey of Butler’s reputation from 
his own time to the present; twelve pages, to a biographical note on Butler; and 
the remaining hundred or so pages, to a readable sketch, richly studded with 
dates and book titles, of British theology from Hobbes to Wesley. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE METAPHYSICS OF EtHIcs. By Immanuel 
Kant. Translated with an Introduction by Otto Manthey-Zorn. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii+84. $1.00. 

It is very convenient to have available in a small volume an English transla- 
tion of this important work. It is unfortunate that the type is too small for 
easy reading and that the translation is in grace, if not in accuracy, inferior to 


Abbott’s. 
C. M. P. 
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DIvINE-HuMAN Society. By Howard H. Brinton. (William Penn Lecture, 
1938.) Philadelphia: Book Committee of the Religious Society of Friends 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 1938. Pp. 107. 


In Creative Worship, the Swarthmore Lecture of 1931, the present author 
outlined a philosophical theory of the Quaker “‘meeting for worship.’’ Here he 
undertakes a similar task for the Quaker “meeting for business,’ comparing 
the implications of the Quaker method with other attempted solutions of con- 
temporary social problems. The uniqueness of the Quaker business method 
lies, Mr. Brinton concludes, in its divine-human character. “The primary need 
today is for a society which will be God-centered and not group-centered nor 
self-centered... .. Only in a society created by the Father of all can man 
retain, not only those values inherent in a small closely united group, but 
those values which alone become possible of realization in a universal brother- 


hood.” 
MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


Yoca. A SclENTIFIC EvALuATION. By Kovoor T. Behanan. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xviilit+270. $2.50. 


The author of this study, after work in psychology at Yale, spent two vears 
learning and studying the Yoga discipline in India and then returned to Yale to 
study under laboratory conditions the effects of Yoga exercises. He presents 
in this book an account of the Yoga exercises and discipline and also of Yoga 
doctrines. He concludes that “whatever may be one’s opinion of the yogic 
theory of the mind and its evolution, its success in developing a healthy emo- 


tional equilibrium is empirically verifiable.”’ 
cS. 2. 


THE NATURE OF SELF. By A. C. Mukerji. Allahabad: Indian Press, 1938. Pp. 
xii+359. 

A critical scrutiny of Western and Indian theories of the self discloses the 
necessity of steering a middle course between a pan-objectivism which denies the 
existence of the self and an agnosticism which denies its accessibility to phi- 
losophy. The “indescribable, unconditioned, infinite, Absolute Consciousness”’ 
is, indeed, indefinable—but it is likewise undeniable. The self as “‘distinctionless, 
unobjectifiable, and immediate’’ is in no sense a category; but as the nonrelation- 
al ultimate beyond all categories it forms the highest subject matter of phi- 
losophy. In appraisal of Hegel, therefore, one may conclude that “to have 
raised philosophy from the particular to the universal was in itself a great 
achievement, but it is now necessary to raise it further from the universal to 


the Self.” 
MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 
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My FATHER IN HEAVEN OR THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW EVOLU- 
TION. By Narayana Kausika. Nemmara (Cochin) S. India: N. G. V. Aiyer, 

1938. Pp. iv+259. 

With ample enlargement on personal experience, the author expounds the 
religious background and economic principles of a new social program fusing 
socialism and Ghandism, Fascism and communism. The ‘‘New Socialism”’ is to 
find its philosophic foundation in ‘“‘Universal Religion or Dharma on the basis 
of Science and the Higher Science of Life.’ 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


LA PROBABILITE DANS LES DIFFERENTES BRANCHES DE LA SCIENCE. By Guido 
Castelnuovo. (‘Actualités scientifiques et industrielles,” No. 463.) Paris: 
Hermann et Cie, 1937. Pp. 61. Fr. 12. 

This is a brief study of the historical development of the theory of probabil- 
ity. The subject matter of the first chapter and the underlying theme of the 
entire essay is the distinction between a priori probability, computed on the 
basis of equiprobability, and a posteriori probability, computed on the basis of 
statistics. That the difference between the theoretical probability and the 
measured frequency is customarily small when many cases are considered does 
not imply that the difference is necessurily small. Bernouilli formulated the 
problem as that of applying the calculus of probabilities to statistics, and his 
solution in terms of the law of large numbers constitutes the subject matter of 
the second chapter. The procedure of Lexis comes up for consideration in chap- 
ter iii, and the essay closes with an examination of probability in the field of 
physics. 

A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 

Les LIMITES DES NOTIONS D’OBJET ET D’OBJECTIVITE. By Jean Mariani. 
(“Actualités scientifiques et industrielles,” No. 519.) Paris: Hermann et Cie, 
1937. Pp. 85. Fr. 20. 

According to the traditional conception, an object is anything which possesses 
certain intrinsic properties, these properties being what they are independently 
of the circumstances under which they appear to the observer and of the 
processes by which they are made known to him. The quantum theory has 
shown the inadequacy of this conception. “The physical universe, in so far as 
it is an observed system, is not objective, and the objective laws of nature do not 
apply directly to objects.” This old notion, therefore, must be abandoned, and a 
new conception of “macroscopic subjectivity” must take its place. This latter 
notion makes use of the concept of ‘‘object”’ only in that it attempts to show 
that certain of our observational techniques (e.g., measurement) exhibit an in- 
variance among transformations. Hence, there no longer exists any objectivity- 
in-itself but only an objectivity relative to certain operations or transformations. 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 
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GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND FEDERAL FUNDS 


By JOHN McDIARMID 


Particularly during the World War emergency and more recently during the 
depression years following 1930, the federal government has utilized the 
corporate device for the conduct of economic enterprises of various sorts. 
These corporations have as a general rule enjoyed greater freedom in fi- 
nancial transactions than have the regular governmental departments and 
agencies. 


This book is an intensive study of this significant recent development in 
public administration, examines the experiences of United States govern- 
ment corporations in the use of public funds, and analyzes the advantages 
and disadvantages of financial autonomy for such governmental enterprises. 
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By HANS REICHENBACH 
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This new book marks an important stage in the development of logical empiri- 
cism. It considers anew the problem of meaning, and rejects as untenable the 
positivistic conception of the existence of the external world. The author has 
previously made distinguished contributions to the logic of physics and to the 
theory of probability. Experience and Prediction presents and extends his work 
in the theory of probability—making the results available for the first time in 
English—and erects on these foundations a thoroughgoing treatment of the 
problem of knowledge. $4.00; postpaid, $4.15 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACT 


By GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 


Edited, with Introduction by Charles W. Morris in collaboration with 
John M. Brewster, Albert M. Dunham, and David L. Miller 


The Philosophy of the Act is a comprehensive presentation of Mead’s systematic philosophy, drawn almost 
entirely from essays found at his death, and supplemented by selections from material presented in his wide 
range of courses. The volume constitutes the most ambitious attempt yet made to sone S a system of 

eee, philosophy of science, cosmology, theory of value—on the bio-social 


conce| a metaphysics and science are analyzed, and special attention is paid to the way in 

world of science arises within the moving world of experience. The result is a system of 

Vilooonie’ elaborated on the basis of Mead’s work as social psychologist. The volume is at once an impor- 
tant contribution to the philosophy of science and the science of philosophy. $5.00; postpaid, $5.15 
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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By T. V. SMITH 


Senator Smith plumbs, with deep understanding of their motives as well as their 
methods and results, the counter-claims of fascism, naziism, communism, and 
other prevailing isms. He traces these forms of government from their sources; ex- 
amines the current political scene in America; and offers, in conclusion, a way to 
combine theory with fact in the future administration of our government, so that 
—ultimately—the propertyless middle class can and may achieve an individualism 
available to all individuals. 


“DYNAMIC” says Ernest Sutherland Bates in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. “It will probably be denounced on the one 
hand as too radical and on the other as too conservative, but 
its closely knit arguments are none the less—indeed they are 
all the more—worth reading on that account.” 
Cloth, $2.50 
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